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Preface 


Although it is my hope that this book will be of interest to all 
kinds of adults who are concerned with the Youth Service, the 
main focus of it is on the function of the Youth Leader, i.e. the 
adult in charge of a membership unit in the Service. Whether the 
Youth Leader is employed on a full-time or a part-time basis or 
does the work voluntarily makes little difference to the nature of 
his work, and it therefore makes little difference to the relevance 


of what is said here to his work. The book is about the youth 


worker’s application of social group work to his work—the way 


in which the quality of his work can be enhanced and his main 
purpose in doing it more surely pursued. when he brings to his 
work the understanding and skill which this discipline can give 
him. 

This understanding and skill is not the only equipment that a 
youth worker needs, and it should not be inferred that because this 
book does not treat exhaustively such things as the organization of 
the Youth Service, programme planning, administration, manage- 
ment, or the particular values of various activities, that I do not 
think that these things, and many others, are important; they are, 
and the youth worker needs to know about these as well. It seems, 


however, that for most people it is easier to learn these things than 
to learn how to do them all consistently to the end of helping the 
young people to develop more fully and become more effective 
members of society; and it is this last which this book is about. 
Indeed, the youth worker who understands all that is in this book, 
but has no understanding of management, administration, pro- 
gramme-making, how to arrange weekend expeditions, etc. will 
not be able to apply his understanding, and will certainly be in all 
kinds of trouble. The youth worker who, on the other hand, isa 
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good manager and administrator, keeps a full programme going, 
and is an energetic organizer, but has no disciplined understanding 
and skill which relates all these things to the purpose for which his 
work exists, will probably be less conscious of trouble, but whether 
he is pursuing his real purpose or not will be a matter of chance, 
and neither he nor anyone else will know how the chances work 
out. 

Part I of this book is largely background information, and the 
first chapter is devoted entirely to explaining why and how social 
group work has something important to offer to youth workers. 
Those who are already convinced of this, and those who prefer to 
take it on trust may prefer not to read it. The six chapters in 
Part II are written for those who wish to study seriously. Each 
chapter is reasonably complete in itself so that each of the aspects 
dealt with can be handled separately for study, although in practice 
one has to work with all of them at once. Part III, the last chapter, 
is comment and may be of more immediate interest to those who 
are full-time leaders and administrators than to others, but most of 
what is said has implications for the Service as a whole. 

As the examples used to illustrate the text show, I have had in 
mind mostly the leaders of the ‘conventional’ youth club or youth 
centre, though these include an enormous variety. These are the 
situations I know best, and it is the many youth workers in these 
situations who have most often asked for material of this kind 
based on British experience. This, of course, does not mean that 
Thave no use for other kinds of youth work. I welcome the efforts 
being made in other directions by other people, in particular the 
study and documentation of work with ‘unattached’ youth which 
has recently been and is still being carried out. 

There is still some confusion about what social group work is, 
and some resistance to accepting it as something with which youth 
workers are concerned. The confusion is partly due to lack of 
information and partly to the failure to distinguish between a 
number of things all of which have labels which bear somewhere 
on them the word ‘group’; ‘group dynamics’, ‘group relations’, 
‘group therapy’, ‘group work’, etc. All of these have some 
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common elements, but they are not all the same thing. Social 
group work is a method of social work, applicable to several social 
work fields. Because I come to youth work through social work, 
I am naturally more easily aware of social work's possible contri- 
butions to youth work than of the contributions from elsewhere, 
but I claim no exclusive right on behalf of social work to inform 
youth work. My concern is only that social work's contribution 
shall be made to a field of work in which there are only a minority 
of trained social workers. To some people the association of youth 
work with social work is not easily acceptable because they think 
of social work as something needed only by people who are in 
some way anti-social, handicapped or underprivileged. My own 
view of social work is that while some of its services are properly 
directed to people with particular problems of this kind, it is not 
restricted to these spheres, since its purpose is to help positive 
growth and development wherever this is possible. While most of 
us are fortunate enough to be able to think of ourselves as ‘normal’ 
and ‘all right’, few of us would accept that we are so much so that 
we have no possibility of further positive development. 

Some of the resistance to social group among youth workers 
seems to have been due to a fear that it would change youth work 
into something quite different from what it is intended to be or has 
been. I hope this book shows that it will not and cannot do this, 


and that its value lies in the way in which it can help the youth 


worker to do more effectively what he is there to do in any case. 


My own fears, during the period of writing have been of the 
opposite kind. Social group work has been far more thoroughly 
articulated in America than in Britain, and because it involves a 
person in working with groups of people doing things together, 
descriptions and analyses of social group work being used by 
American youth workers are necessarily heavily coloured by the 
cultural conditions in which the work takes place. One cannot 
transpose a whole programme of work from one cultural scene to 
another. The conditions in which young people in America live 
are different from those of our own young people; young 
Americans’ likes, dislikes, worries and aspirations are not all the 
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same as young Britons’; and as an exasperated British youth 
worker said after reading records from an American text-book, 
“Our kids wouldn't do or say or think any of those things anyway !’ 
In trying to take advantage of the ordering of thought and 
practice in America, therefore, it has been necessary to extract the 
principles from all the rest that can be observed and see what these 
would mean in the British youth work scene. This process seems 
to me to shed light on some parts of our work that we have carried 
out hitherto more or less in the dark, and to put into usable order a 
good many other things which in an unordered and disconnected 
way many of us already knew from experience. What I began to 
fear was not that I was trying to change the nature of youth work, 
but that in changing the cultural trappings so radically I was trying 
to change social group work out of recognition. I have therefore 
taken several opportunities of recounting to American teachers of 
social group work who are interested in British developments the 
results of this cultural change, and have been reassured. by the 
fact that each of them has said that this appears to be a legitimate 
and recognizable application of social group work. 

This book leaves much unsaid, and can at best be only a small 
contribution to youth work. If it is of use, thanks are due to many 
groups of young people, to workers in the field, to teachers in this 
country, and in America, to students and colleagues, who have 
provided the material and stimulated the thinking. 


November, 1965 J.E.M. 
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Part 1 Chapter 1 


The Validity of Social Group Work 
Method for Youth Work in 
Great Britain 


Relevance of Purpose 
In post-war Britain, while social casework method has been 
coming into its own in the training of social workers and the prac- 
tice of social work, there has been a groping interest in social 
group work method. In recent years this has in some quarters 
become an explicit desire to develop the method and train people 
to use it. Social Group Work in Great Britain, edited by Peter 
Kuenstler and published in 1954, uses the term in its title, and 
deliberately avoids giving any definition of what it is. The book is 
concerned with social work with groups of people, and the history 
and development of this work in Britain, but does not demon- 
strate the use of the method in the work. This was necessarily so, 
since up to that time few if any people in Britain had been trained 
to use the method, or even understood what it was. Nowhere in 
the book is there any explicit statement of the need for training in 
h of what is written in the last chapter 


social group work, but muc 
lying that this need exists. 


can be interpreted as imp. 

The Younghusband Report, 1 published in February 1959, defines 
social group work, and goes on to say ‘at present there are no 
facilities for such training in this country, except to a limited 
extent in youth work’. This report makes clear a belief in the need 
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for such training, and proposes a way of pioneering it, though 
presumably the concern expressed here was not primarily for its 
development in the field of youth work. The Albemarle Report,? 
published in 1960, welcomes the proposals for the development of 
training in social group work made in the Younghusband Report. 
It seems to imply that training in this method is important for 
professional youth workers, but in its section on content of 
training, it makes only brief mention of the subject and does not 
explain what it is, or how training in it might be carried out. 
Possibly the hope was that the pioneering proposed by the 
Younghusband Report would have been carried out in time for 
its results to be used in the training proposed by the Albemarle 
Report, but in the event the training proposals made in both 
teports are being implemented simultaneously, and the ‘limited 
extent’ of social group work training is now being slightly 
widened, again in the field of youth work, on the assumption that 
the method is relevant to this work. 

Social Group Work, as a method of social work, was first 
elaborated, taught and consciously used in the United States. It is 
used there with a wide variety of age-groups, but it is probable 
that it is used most among children and adolescents. But the 
traditions in youth work in the United States and Britain, and the 
pictures which the work presents in the two countries, are very 
different. It is, therefore, reasonable to ask whether this method 
can be used in a British youth work setting and, if so, how. 


In the Younghusband Report, Social Group work is described 
as follows: ; 


Group work as a form of social work is directed towards giving 
people a constructive experience of membership in a group, so 
that they may develop further as individuals and be better able 
to contribute to the life of the community. 


In 1951 Grace Coyle? in the United States, said that social group 
work was recognized and defined as a basic method of social work, 
and that its distinguishing characteristic lies in the fact that the 
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worker uses the social relationships within group experience as a 
means to individual growth and development. In 1949 the 
American Association of Group Workers, now part of the 
National Association of Social Workers, Inc. in America, pub- 
lished the following statement, which though lengthy, is quoted 
in its entirety: 


The group worker enables various types of groups to function 
in such a way that both group interaction and program 
activity contribute to the growth of the individual and the 
achievement of desirable goals. The objects of the group worker 
include the provision for personal growth, according to the 
individual’s capacity and need, the adjustment of the individual 
to other persons, to groups and to society, and the motivation 
of the individual toward the improvement of society; the recog- 
nition of the individual of his own rights, limitations and 
abilities, as well as his acceptance of the rights, abilities and 
differences of others. Through his participation the group 
worker aims to affect the group process so that decisions come 


about as the result of knowledge, and the sharing and integration 
and knowledge, rather than as a result of 


hin or without the group. Through 
e those relations with other groups 
which contribute to responsible 
citizenship, mutual understanding between cultural, religious, 
economic or social groupings in the community, and the parti- 
cipation in the constant improvement of our society towards 
democratic goals. The guiding purpose behind such leadership 
rests upon the common assumption of a democratic society; . 
namely, the opportunity for each individual to fulfil his capaci- 
ties in freedom, to respect and appreciate others and to assume 
his social responsibility in maintaining and constantly improv- 
ing our democratic society. 
Underlying the practice of group work is the knowledge of 
individual and group behaviour and of social conditions and 
community relations which is based on the modern social 
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of ideas, experiences 
domination from wit 
experience he aims to produc 
and the wider community 


sciences. On the basis of this knowledge, the group worker con- 
tributes to the group with which he works the skill in leadership 
which enables the members to use their capacities to the full and 
to create socially constructive group activities. He is aware of 
both program activities and interplay of personalities within 
the group, and between the group and its surrounding com- 
munity. According to the interests and needs of cach, he assists 
them to get from the group experience the satisfaction provided 
by the group activities, the enjoyment and personal growth 
available through the social relations and the opportunity to 
participate as a responsible citizen. The group worker makes 
conscious use of his relation to the group, his knowledge of 
program as a tool and his understanding of the individual 
and of the group process and recognizes his responsibility to 


individuals and groups with whom he works, and to the larger 
social values he represents. 


The last, longest statement, is more specifically concerned with the 
worker than the other two, and it reflects some of the pressures 
under which it was produced. All the statements are made without 
reference to any setting in which the work might take place, and 
although this may result in some aridness, it is useful at this stage 
as it avoids any confusion between methods and fields of work. In 
various ways, all three statements make the following points: 


I that social group work is a method of social work 

2 that it involves working with people who are, or who 
become, in some sense and to some degree, members of the 
same group 

3 that it is concerned with helping the fuller growth and 
development of the individual, to his own satisfaction 

4 that it is concerned to help the development of the indivi- 
dual’s relationship to the communi E 

5 that the worker using this method requires certain know- 
ledge and skill to perform his task (the quotation taken here 


from the Younghusband Report does not make this point, 
but it is made elsewhere in the Report) 
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The well-being of a complicated urban industrial society such 
as our own depends upon the appropriate functioning of a multi- 
plicity ofgroups of varying size and type—commercial companies, 
churches, political parties, trade unions, voluntary social organiza- 
tions, government departments, select committees, etc. It follows 
from this, together with 4 above, that a worker using social group 
work methods in this society is concerned to help groups of indivi- 
duals to become more able to manage their own affairs and pursue 
their own purposes effectively as groups, as well as being concerned 
to help individuals to become more able to participate effectively 
in a variety of group situations. 

The Albemarle Report makes it clear that the purpose of the 
Youth Service has been ‘to help young people to make the best of 
themselves and act responsibly’, and it goes on to suggest associ- 
ation, challenge and training as objectives in the pursuit of this 
purpose. This would be acceptable to those concerned with the 
Youth Service as a general statement of its aims and objectives 
today. Of the points listed in the last paragraph, 3 and 4 are those 
concerned with purpose. If these two are compared with the 
summing-up statement in the Albemarle Report, although all 
three statements inevitably beg some philosophical questions, it can 
be deduced that the purposes of social group work and of the 
Youth Service are not incompatible. 


Social Group Work with Young People in the United States 


Social group work with young people in the United States is 


carried on by a number of different private social work agencies, 
or, as we should call them, voluntary organizations. These have 
among them some nation-wide organizations such as the 
Y.M.C.A., YW.C.A., Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts and. Girl 
Scouts, but much of it is carried on by local agencies concerned 
with the welfare of youth, and by agencies with a wider concern, 
such as Settlement Houses and Neighbourhood Centres. There is 
no parallel in the United States to the Youth Service of this 
country which, though voluntary organizations are an important 
part of it, is a statutory responsibility of local education authorities 
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and a central government department, and for which local 
education authorities often make direct provision of Youth Centres 
employ workers at various levels. Typically in the United States, 
though not always, the work is carried on with small groups of 
about twelve to twenty members, and each group has a worker to 
whom it is attached. This worker may perform similar functions 
with several other groups, several groups may meet in the same 
building at the same time, and these may share canteen facilities. 
There are also some recreational and social facilities for larger 
numbers of young people, and these are often offered by the same 
agencies as are working with small groups. Small friendship or 
interest groups whose members use these facilities may approach 
the agency and ask to be allowed to become a club with a room 
and an agency worker, and workers from the agency may seck 
out these groups and offer them these facilities. The social and 
recreational facilities used by larger numbers of young people in 
the United States look to the observer a good deal like the ‘open’ 
type of youth centre with which we are familiar here, but the 


small groups bear little except purely superficial resemblance to 
anything we know in our Youth Service. 


There is considerable interest in the use of social group work 
skill in work with larger groups in the United States, but social 
group work in North America became established first with small 
groups, and is to a large extent identified with them. One might 
also get the impression, especially from American books on social 
group work, that there is more often a consciousness of members 
of the group having or being social problems or suffering from 
some kind of under-privilege in the States than in Britain. This 
does not mean, however, that young people in the United States 
are more often problematic than their counterparts in Britain. It 
may be due in part to the fact that in the States agencies more often 
carry on social group work with specially selected young people 
who are known to be in some way maladjusted than they do in 
this country. In these cases the work is part of the rehabilitation 
plan for the young people, and may be carried on with young 
people receiving treatment at a Guidance Clinic, or with young 
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people on probation. It may reflect the greater extent in the 
United States as compared with Britain of some particular social 
problem, in particular the much larger chance that any American 
has of being, or at least fecling, that he is one of a minority group, 
and therefore socially under-privileged, or the much smaller 
amount of assured support the American has a right to call for 
from his community in the form of income maintenance and 
medical services in times of need. It certainly reflects a difference in 
expressions used by Britons and Americans to convey similar 
ideas. Social workers in America often use the word ‘problem’ 
when we would say ‘task’, and they are used to distinguishing 
between ‘everyday’ problems and ‘special’ problems. Everyone 
has his ‘everyday’ problems, such as how to allot his time to the 
variety of things he wants to do in twenty-four hours, and each 
individual becomes to a greater or lesser degree skilful at over- 
coming them. Every age-group tends to have ‘natural’ ‘everyday’ 
problems of its own, and for adolescents these are the normal 
problems of growing up. In Britain the word ‘problem’ tends to 
mean what an American social worker would call a ‘special’ 
problem, such as being delinquent, seriously maladjusted, desti- 
tute or handicapped. The American social group worker's 
apparent preoccupation with problems should not, therefore, be 
allowed to mislead us. 

_ The social worker working with 
in the United States is not necessari 
more likely that he is an untrained 
voluntary helper, who is supervised by a 
The supervision is close, and the supervision sessions frequent and 
regular, so that the members of the group really benefit from the 
professional's skill, which is conveyed to him through the part- 


timer or the volunteer. 


The Nature of Social Group Work Skill 

The skill of the social group worker rests on his knowledge and 
understanding of human growth and development, and of the 
society in which he works. He must be able to interpret the needs 
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a small group of adolescents 
ly a trained professional. It is 
part-time employee or a 


fally-trained professional. 
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for further development of the individuals in a group from his 
observations of their behaviour. He must understand the processes 
which go on within a group—the dynamic pattern of relation- 
ships between the members; the process by which the group 
governs itself, successfully or otherwise; the sanctions it uses and 
values it promotes; the significance of varying degrees of esprit de 
corps; the ways in which individual members, sub-groups and the 
whole group, pursue aims which may be explicit, conscious but 
unavowed, or unconscious; the development of and changes in the 
structure of power and influence within the group. He must 
understand the relationship between the group processes and 
individual behaviour, and he must know how to help the 
members, individually and collectively, to use their experience of 
membership in a way that will meet their needs for further 
development. 

The chief tool of the group worker is his own relationship with 
members, and his understanding of the relationships between 
them. He establishes, maintains, controls and does his work 
through his own relationships with members, and he docs this in 
a disciplined way because he has an awareness of himself—his own 
likes and dislikes, his strengths and weaknesses and his impact on, 
others. He takes account of these as he works so that he is not 
hoodwinked by his own desires and needs to serve them in his 
work instead of those of his members. 


Since he has acquired a professional skill, a group worker, like 
any other professional, is subject to professional ethics, which 
control his use of the skill. These demand that he does not use his 
skill for his personal ends, or for t 


ideology to which members have n 


mitted themselves. He accords to every person with whom he 
works the respect and consideration due to him as a human being, 
irrespective of his own personal reactions to that individual, and 
he treats as confidential any personal information which may be 
given to him by a member who seeks his help or advice. 

This does not mean that he is not concerned with the pro- 
gramme of activities in which his group engages, 
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he ends of any movement or 
ot freely and knowingly com- 


He sees this, too, 


as a means of assisting members’ development, rather than as an 
end in itself; and participation in the process of deciding what the 
programme shall be, and in planning it, is likely to be as important 
for the members’ development as the activities themselves when 
they take place. Much of a group worker’s job consists in helping 
people to make satisfactory and appropriate relationships for a 
variety of purposes. Learning to do this is a vitally important part 
of growing up successfully, and youth workers are very much 
concerned to assist this process. People do not relate to each other 
about nothing, but around interests, ideals, aims, activities, 
desires and tasks. The group worker therefore sees programme and 
relationships as part of each other. He will estimate the amount of 
self-management that should be given to the group, by the 
members’ general level of development, aiming to give them 
gradually more in order to help them to growin the ability to make 
joint decisions and plans, and to carry them out in co-operative 
action. With more mature groups he will see part of his role as 
that of a consultant, while with younger, less experienced groups 
he will expect to have to acquaint them with the range of 
programme activities from which they might choose, to teach 
them how to make co-operative decisions, and how to carry these 
out. He will also be concerned to help the group develop its 
relationships with the rest of the community in which it exists, 
in ways appropriate to the age and maturity of the members. At 
the same time he will play a pastoral role towards members who 
look to him for individual advice and help. On occasions this may 
lead the youth worker to introduce a member to another agency 
or professional who is more competent to offer the appropriate 
help. The touchstone of all his work is therefore his diagnosis of 
the members’ needs for further successful development. At times 
it may be true that a member's need will best be served by his 
leaving the group, and if this is so the worker will consider it his 
job to help the member leave, if that member chooses to do 
so, without loss of selfrespect, and to help the other members 
of the group to appreciate the leaving member’s right to his 
decision. 
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The Application of this Skill to Youth Work in Britain 


To what extent then can this kind of skill, if properly developed, 
be used in the setting of British Youth Work? The picture that 
youth work presents in this country is a complex one, and social 
group work skill, if it can be used, will certainly apply differen- 
tially. Expediency is bound to be one source of differentiation, but 
there are others. It may seem odd to suggest that the objectives of 
sponsoring agencies are a source of differentiation in the use that 
social group work might be to those agencies, when a statement 
has already been made to show that the purposes of youth work, 
and the objectives of social group work are not incompatible. 
They are certainly not necessarily incompatible. But though every 
agency and worker in the British Youth Service would probably 
subscribe readily to the aims of the Youth Service as summarized 
in the Albemarle Report, their interpretations of ‘making the best 
of themselves’, and of ‘act responsibly’, and their ideas on how to 
help young people do these things will, and do, vary considerably. 
This is neither surprising, nor necessarily regrettable. To one 
agency, ‘making the best of themselves’ may mean committing 
themselves to a particular religious belief, and learning to respond 
readily to a military-type discipline; ‘acting responsibly’ may 
mean obeying the specific moral dictates of the agency which 
might include rules about total abstinence, and sexual restraint, 
as well as about honesty. To another agency ‘making the best of 
themselves’ may mean taking all available Opportunities for the 
development of potential abilities on a wide social, practical and 
academic front; and ‘acting responsibly’ may mean coming to 
deliberate and informed individual choices about moral standards, 
and trying to behave consistently in accordance with these choices. 
To offer young people such a wide variety of aids to making the 
best of themselves and acting responsibly, may not make life 
simple for them, but to offer only one kind of aid would be 
deceitful in a modern free society, where there is no wide area of 
agreement about moral standards, and where a wide range of 
behaviour is tolerated. 
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Youth Work agencies also vary in the extent to which they are 
specific about how their aims are to be carried out. Some operate 
according to a detailed handbook of procedure, beyond whose 
limits the units need not go. Others leave the question of how to 
carry out the aims to the workers in the units. Others have 
developed a variety of ways of offering general guidance. In many 
cases this guidance is the result of pooling the experience of unit 
workers. It becomes, to a greater or lesser degree, a body of 
empirical knowledge, or of norms of procedure, but not neces- 
sarily a set of instructions. 

A further dimension on which youth work agencies vary is the 
degree of commitment they demand of the young people who 
join their units. The uniformed organizations require their recruits 
to submit themselves to certain rules of conduct and certain 
beliefs, before they are allowed to attain full membership. Not 
only must the young people be willing to commit themselves in 
this way, but the responsible officers of the organizations must be 
convinced that the young people in question understand what 
they are committing themselves to. On the other hand, the 
sponsors of many, youth centres, and the sponsors of work with 
‘unattached groups’, make no such demands on the young people 
Who join, or to whom help is offered. i I 

Those youth work agencies who have highly specified aims 
Which spell out their particular interpretation of youth work’s 


general aim, and which at the same time operate according to 


detailed instructions from headquarters (whether these represent a 
least likely to find social 


‘feed-back’ from unit level or not), seem : 

group work method attractive, Or relevant to their purposes. 
Moreover, a trained worker would find only limited scope for his 
skill if he had to work within these limits, for his starting point is 
his own diagnosis of the needs of members for their further social 
development, and what he does, and how he does it will arise from 


his diagnosis and his knowledge and understanding of how best 


to use his resources to aid his members’ development. This, how- 
zations are not helping their 


ever, does not mean that these organi i 
members towards fuller and more satisfying development. 
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Because they are specific in their aims and demands, and because 
their methods and programmes are stable, it is likely that the 
young people who belong to them are, in the main, those young 
people who genuinely share their aims and values, and wish to 
identify themselves with them, and that they are young people 
who derive satisfaction from the kinds of programme that these 
organizations use. This is not to deny that some young people will 
approach, and even join, for other reasons, such as wanting to be 
with friends who already belong, but in the main those who stay 
and participate centrally will be deriving satisfaction from their 
membership, because the programme, methods and general 
atmosphere does, in some degree at least, meet their needs. In other 
words, such organizations are probably to a large degree self- 
selective. The organizations attract, selectively, those young 
people whose needs they can meet by their procedure, instead of 
being varied according to the young people's needs. 

At the other end of the scale we have those sponsoring agencies 
who make no statement about their Objectives and methods—for 
instance, many local authorities who, taking their lead from 
government policy, say nothing further about aims of their own, 
and leave the method largely to the workers—and those agencies 
who make only general statements about aims, whose approach is 
largely from the angle of the needs of the young people they serve, 
and who do not specify to any extent how local units shall use 
their resources. These, and a good many others who stand some- 
where between the two extremes described, can be expected to sce 


social group work as providing the skill which their workers need 
in order to be most effective. 


Objections 


The acquisition of proficiency in the use of social group work as 
a method of work can only be expected of those who undergo 
training for full-time work, and the Youth Service, although it is 
increasing the number of its full-time employees, will, in the 
foreseeable future, continue to need a far greater number of 
volunteer and part-time workers. Social group work as it was 
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originally established, was used with small groups, and the Youth 
Service in this country is typically concerned with larger member- 
ship groups. These two facts have been used to refute the idea that 
social group work could be a valuable skill for youth workers in 
this country, but there are four reasons for accepting the method 
as valid for this field of work. 

In the first place, training in this method would ensure that all 
full-time workers took as their starting point the needs of the 
young people with whom they are in professional contact, and 
that their constant goal was the further development of these 
young people. For these workers all programme content would be 
seen against the measuring rod of this constant aim. This should 
free a good many workers of some of the pressures to which they 
are now sometimes subject, to take part in some organized 
project, or to enter a team for this or that competition, because 
doing so will keep their club’s or organization’s ‘end up’ in the 
eyes of authority. By knowing how to judge such activities as 
means for their members’ further social development, they will 
be able to decide whether it is in their members’ best interest for 
them to be encouraged to participate or not. 

_ Inthe second place, although a worker may not be able to follow 
in close detail all the relationships within a large group, he will see 
and understand the structure of that large group in such a way that 
he will be able to use it consciously in his planning and his advice 
and suggestions to members. He will recognize from it a great 
deal about the state of social development and the progress of his 
members. Few large membership groups are really monolithic in 
structure, and most are made up of smaller friendship and interest 
groups interlinked in some mannet. The worker who recognizes 
the structure of his large group will, in fact, be able to follow the 
relationships within many of the smaller sub-groupings if he is 
trained to do this in a disciplined way, and will be able to devote 
his more detailed attention to those who are most in need of it. 

_ Thirdly, the Youth Service is becoming increasingly interested 
In young people who are not members of any of the more ortho- 
dox clubs or organizations. Work with these people is almost 
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inevitably undertaken with smaller groups. The direct relevance 
of social group work for this part of the Youth Service is obvious. 

Fourthly, since most of the trained full-time youth workers will 
either be working with large groups, or be in organizing posts, 
they will in any case have to learn to work effectively through un- 
trained and less-trained helpers, if the benefits of their expertise arc 
ever to reach the young people for whom they are intended. This 
means that they should be trained not only to use social group 
work method directly themselves, but also to supervise untrained 
helpers in such a way that their skill is spread through the helpers 
they supervise, to the benefit of a far greater number of young 
people than they could ever hope to know well at first hand. This 
is not the same process of supervision as is needed for a student in 
training for full-time work, who is expected gradually to acquire 
the skill for himself and to use it independently. It is a continued 


process by which skill coming from only a few sources can be 
spread through a wide field. 


Implications for Training 


For those who are convinced by these arguments, all this has 
implications for the training of professional youth workers. It has, 
of course, long been recognized that practical work is an important 
element in this training, and if social group work skill is to be 
acquired by the student, this is all the more true. The student can 
learn to understand both group processes and individual behaviour 
theoretically, in the lecture room, and indeed he must do this, but 
he will only learn to recognize group processes and apply his 
understanding of individual behaviour to some purpose by being 
directly concerned with them in a real situation, under the super- 
vision of a more experienced worker. Since every worker and 
student is an individual as much as anyone else, each student must, 
during his supervised practical work, discover his own way of 
establishing, maintaining, controlling and working through his 
own relationships, within the limits of accepted professional 
behaviour. These limits—the ethics of the profession—have also 
to be considered in the lecture room and the tutorial, but what they 
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really mean in practice has to be experienced before they can be 
fully appreciated and assimilated. Working through his own 
relationships requires the professional worker to develop an 
awareness of himself and to learn to live comfortably with this 
awareness. A good deal of self awareness can be developed outside 
the actual work, but it is inside it that this really matters, and this 
too requires practice under a supervisor who can help the student 
develop it by constant prompting without discouragement. This 
means that field work practice for the student professional has to be 
much more than the youth work equivalent of ‘sitting with 
Nellie’. The student has to learn to observe personally and carry 
on with the work in hand at the same time. This means that he 
needs a supervisor who can spend time with him when the group 
is not present, checking with him his observations and the signi- 
ficance he attaches to them, prompting him to be aware of the 
ways in which his own feelings are involved in his work, and of 
the demands of professional behaviour. In order that this can be 
done in a consistent and disciplined way, the student must record 
his observations first, so that his records can form the basis for his 
discussions with his supervisor. The student’s recording is also 
Practice for writing the records he will need to keep as a profes- 
sional worker, for these will be an important part of his working 
material, He will need to be able to refer all the time to what he 
has observed, in order to plan his on-going work, and he will 
need to estimate from time to time what progress there has been in 
his members’ development, and the direction and extent of this. 
Ample evidence is available to show that the unaided human 
memory is unreliable and inadequate for these tasks. These records 
are confidential working material, available only to the profes- 
sional himself. They do not, for instance, form any part of the 
reports which a professional may make to his employing agency. 
The only other use of these records which is legitimate is as 
teaching material for other student professionals, and before they 


are put to this use they are rendered anonymous so that the group 
and its members cannot be identified. There is bound to be 
] side of professional 


difficulty about this, the more vocationa 
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training, for as long as it remains true that there are few profes- 
sionals in the field who have had the advantage of this kind of 
training themselves, and who can with confidence undertake the 
supervision of students in field practice; and fewer still of those 
who can do this have the time to devote to supervision. 

In another aspect of training, the background studies, the 
introduction of social group work, calls for no major change. 
Broadly speaking, most training courses for full-time youth 
workers have been designed to give students an understanding of 
individual growth and development and of the structure and 
institutions of the society in which the students will work. The 
extent of these social studies, and the particular subjects which they 
include vary from course to course, and from time to time. 
Indeed, it can be argued that some of the breadth and depth of this 
part of the training has been lost since full-time youth work 
training began. (See, for instance, the pre-1939 N.A.G.C.4 Certi- 

cate Course, and the wartime Carnegie Bursary training scheme.) 
Be that as it may, compared with training for other social work, 
or for teaching, it is on the vocational side that training for youth 
work has hitherto been weak, for it has offered no parallel to 
teaching method or social case-work method. Social group work 
could supply that professional fibre which the training needs. If it 
does, the resulting practice should be much enhanced, but it will 
not look like American practice, nor will it match the case studies 
in American text-books. The principles will be the same, but the 
environment and the form which the work takes must belong to 


and grow from the existing traditions of youth work in this 
country. 


1 Report of the Workin 
Health), 1959. 

2 Report on the Youth Service 
Education), 1960. 

3 Social Work Year Book, National Association of Social Workers (U.S.A.), 
1951. 


4 National Association of Girls’ Clubs—now National Association of Youth 
Clubs. 
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ng Party on Social Workers, H.M.S.O. (Ministry of 
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Chapter 2 


Illustration of a Youth Worker 
Using Social Group Work Method 


Since social group work method is the disciplined use of under- 
standing and skill, not a formula or programme for the group, its 
effect on the youth worker’s functioning can be scen more easily 
by knowing how his thinking affects his work than by looking 
directly at what he does. An attempt is therefore made here to 
follow the thinking of a youth worker, using social group work 
method, about a part of his work. 

This leader worked in a club sponsored by a voluntary agency. 
The agency’s executive committee had appointed the leader and 


was the club's management committee. This committee was res- 
itself with the 


Ponsible for general policy, but did not concern 1 
details of the club programme. At this time the leader had only 
been in the post for about two months. He had taken over a gomg 
Concern from a retiring leader. There were à number of voluntary 
helpers and part-time instructors. On Monday evenings the 
Programme was: 7.30-8.45 p-m.: Art group; Judo group; Dress- 
making group; Play-reading group. 845-10 p.m.: Informal 
programme with the coffee bar open, the record-player available 
for dancing, darts, chess and table-tennis equipment available. This 
Was as it had been when this leader took over. There were five 
Sixteen and seventeen year old boys who were members of the 
club and whose main interest was their motor-cycles. They had 
fallen foul o£ the club authorities shortly before this leader came 
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on the scene, because they had brought their cycles into the 
building on a Monday evening and said they wanted to start a 
Cycle Maintenance group. This had not been allowed because of 
the mess and noise it made in the building. The boys were angry 
at this and refused to join any other group. They had come to the 
club only occasionally since then and were still in a vindictive 
mood towards it. 

The following are some of the things which occurred one 
Monday evening: 
I About 60 members were present. 
2 The art instructor had trouble with a boy called Pete, who 
never had settled down in the group or become interested in its 
pursuits. This evening Pete had been squirting paint at some of 
the girls, and the instructor asked that he should be excluded from 
the group. 
3 The helper in charge of the play-reading group seemed pleased 
with it and the members had obviously enjoyed themselves. 
4 The five motor-cycle boys had come in at 8-45 p.m. grumbling 
that there was nothing for them to do until that time. The leader 
had talked to one of them named Jim at the coffee bar and asked 
him how Sunday’s trip had gone. Jim was surprised that the leader 
knew they had gone on a cycle trip on Sunday, and talked 
enthusiastically about it for several minutes. These boys did not 


thinking of doing anything with the sheds, and the group began to 
discuss the possibilities of making them useful. Colin wondered if 


6 The dress-making instructress said the girls were pleased with 
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the things they were making and that most of them had nearly 
finished. She could not get them interested in any of her sugges- 
tions about what to make next. 
7 One of the helpers reported to the leader that a number of boys 
and girls had barricaded themselves inside the TV lounge, and that 
others were annoyed because they could not go in. The helper 
could not persuade the group inside to open the door. The leader 
doubted that he could persuade them either. He spoke to the other 
members who had wanted to go in, but they had given up the 
idea and were sitting in the coffee bar instead. The leader therefore 
suggested leaving the barricaded ones alone and said he would see 
them when they came out of their own accord. This he did about 
20 minutes later. It appeared that the group was playing a practical 
joke on a boy who was ‘gone’ on one of the girls who was inside. 
This boy was too shy to approach the girl directly but always tried 
to benear her. The group admitted that they knew they should not 
keep other people out of the lounge and that the furniture was 
liable to be damaged if they used it to barricade the door. They 
said they were sorry, and continued to show good-natured amuse- 
ment at the boy they had played their joke on. 
8 The leader noticed John standing at the coffee bar, looking dis- 
gruntled and handling cups and chairs roughly. The following 
conversation took place. 
Leader Having more trouble, John? 
John Yeah. 
Leader The foreman at work again? 
John No (pause) Women! 
Leader Oh, I see. Bad luck. But don’t take it out on the club 
equipment again this time, will you. 
John (putting down cup) Sorry. (He was obviously unaware of what he 
was doing with the cup.) 
Leader Look, would you mind gi 
squash behind the bar? 
John (still in a bad mood) All right. (They go and move the crate.) 
Leader (while they are on the job) Try and take it easy, John. If you 
really like the girl, and if you want to, come and have a 
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ving me a hand with a crate of 


chat about it early in the evening tomorrow. I'll have 
plenty of time then. 
While this was going on, Pete had been trying to trip some of the 
members who were practising some dance steps near the record 
player. They had sent him packing. He moved down to the coffee 
bar and had followed John and the Leader behind the bar. The 
leader told him to ‘clear off’. 
9 The leader noticed Maureen, shy, and alone as she often was. He 
asked her for a dance. At the end of the dance they were near Ben, 
whom the leader brought into conversation. When the music 
began again, the leader suggested that Maureen should show Ben 
the step they had just been doing, and Ben took the hint. 
10 The leader noticed that the members of the club members’ 
committee were not looking after the record player as they had 


decided to do. He collected two of them and established them on 
their job. 


The next morning the leader carefully thought over what had 
gone on during the previous evening, and the following are some 
of his reflections: 

(2) About the usual number of attendances for Mondays. From the 
Tegister it appears that there is considerable stability in the Monday 
attendances. 

(b) The art instructor is good with those really interested in the 
activity for its own sake, and most of the members are getting a 
great deal from him. He cannot at present help Pete in the class, 
because Pete is an obstruction to the progress of the other members. 
I must relieve him of Pete. I must try to see more of this instructor 
because he probably does not understand why we tolerate chaps 
like Pete in the club at all. Apart from Pete, the members of this 
group have progressed significantly in the last six weeks, They are 
seeing and appreciating things which they never noticed before. 
They have moved to where they are now because they were able 
to go to the art room together as a group of friends without 
having to commit themselves to using paint or modelling material 
unless and until they wanted to. The new interest which they now 
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share has helped them in their social development too. The boys 
and the girls in the group now have something which they do 
together and talk about with absorption and enthusiasm whereas 
previously members of the opposite sex only made flirting or 
courtship relationships with each other, always in a self-conscious 
way. 
(c) 1 do not know enough about Pete. He seems to have no close 
friends in the club, and behaves as though he expects always to be 
rebuffed, yet he is always present. Last night he seemed to be 
secking attention, and did not get it in any positive way from 
anyone. I think I will arrange to have a job on my hands in the 
early part of next Monday evening, and ask him to help me with 
it. Meanwhile I will take more notice of him. On Monday he will 
then really get some attention without upsetting anyone else, and 
perhaps I shall learn more about him and see more clearly how the 
club can help him. 
(d) Why did I tell Pete to ‘clear off’? That will have made matters 
worse. I was just getting somewhere with John when Pete got 
under my feet. John is the sort of chap that I can take to more 
easily than Pete, and when Philip (a helper) said a few weeks back 
that John was an awkward customer, I said I thought he was 
potentially a fine chap. Philip was doubtful, and I have wanted to 
be able to show him that I was right. As a result I was unmindful of 
Pete, I must watch this, especially while I am new here and per- 
haps over-anxious to prove myself. 
(e) The play-reading and the art (apart from Pete) seem to be 
serving their purpose, but the dress-making may not be for much 
onger. 
(f) Jim of the motor-cycle boys responded very well to my 
approach—lucky that I happened to see them roaring off on 
Sunday morning. We have to accept these boys with their cycles 
before we can hope to get any farther. Must ask the management 
committee about the sheds. 
(g) The membership seems to be made up of many friendship 
groups, some of whom have joined activities as groups. But the 
groups are not entirely separate, and Colin's group is central, 
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having connections with most of the others. Colin's is the most 
socially competent group, secure enough not to have to cling 
together all the time, and this is a help. 

(h) The formal structure of the membership is not working 
adequately. The committee members are not all central in all the 
relationships, and they seem either not to be interested or not to 
understand their function. I wonder how they came to be com- 
mittee members? They must be coached in their job. Perhaps it 
would help if they co-opted one or two people like Colin, Jean or 
Ben. Better sce how they feel about it all before I suggest it. 

(i) Members vary a lot in their ability to control their own affairs. 
The group that barricaded itself in is high-spirited and unsophisti- 
cated and easily gets excited and so over-steps the mark at times, 
but they know where the mark is. John and a few of the others 
have their hearts in the right places, but they have not yet come to 
terms with their own rapid physical and emotional development. 
Their feelings run away with them quite often. They might be 
helped by a chance to talk about this openly. The club is a good 
practice ground for them. Jim’s group are rebels in the club 
setting at present. I don’t know whether they are rebels against 
society as a whole or not. The club can help them if it can accept 
them as they are to start with. They are almost an isolated group at 
present, but Colin showed signs of being able to help. If his group 
and Jim’s did something together, the status of Jim’s group would 
be raised in the club, and this would help them a great deal. 

(j) 1 did not see much of the Judo boys or the ‘smart set’. I must 
make a point of seeing them later in the week. 


From these reflections we see that the leader’s work is directed 
by his judgment of what will most help members’ social develop- 
ment. He sees the formal programme fulfilling its function if it is 
satisfactorily widening or deepening the experience of members, 
as the play-reading and art seem to be doing, and the dress-making 
seems to do no longer. He sees the club as a place where young 
people can learn by practice how to manage their own affairs 
co-operatively. He sees that different people have developed this 
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capacity to varying degrees and tries to help them continue to 
develop it. He knows that he and his helpers could take over all the 
internal management themselves, and the result would often be 
more efficient if they did, but that the members’ development 
would then be obstructed. 

We see, too, that the leader is able to recognize feelings from 
outward behaviour, and is able to relate to individuals accordingly. 
He thinks all the time of how membership of the club can help 
these individuals over the problems that their own growing up 
and their circumstances present to them. Sometimes he uses his 
own relationship with members, as he was doing with John and 
intended to do with the members’ committee, and sometimes he 
helps them to use their relationships with each other, as he did with 
Maureen and Ben. We can see that he is aware of what he himself 
is like. He recognized a weakness in his dealing with John and Pete 
as well as his strength in being able to make a positive relationship 
with Jim, and to judge that Ben could help Maureen. He realizes 
that since he works through his relationships with others he must 
be aware of himself in order to use this relationship purposefully. 
If we were to follow the happenings in the club and the leaders’ 
reflections over a period of time, we should see that he uses the 
same discipline consistently and can therefore get some measure 
of progress, or the lack of it, by comparing his earlier reflections 
with his later ones. 
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Chapter 3 


The Derivation of Social Group 
Work in the United States and Britain 


One may justifiably but pointlessly claim that social group work, 
like many other things, has a basis in the fact of human sociability. 
The first organized human group may be the ancestor of modern 
social group work, but ‘the search for the first group is an un- 
rewarding task’,1 and the roots of social group work area complex 
mesh. Any starting point for tracing them may seem arbitrary, but 
for the purposes of this discourse the nineteenth-century clubs and 
movements which recruited voluntary members into local groups 
will serve as a practical base-line. 

There was a great growth of these groups in America and 
Britain in the latter half of the nineteenth century and the early 
years of the twentieth. They were, broadly, of three types: those 
sponsored by philanthropic and social agencies, the expression of 
the awakened social consciences of people who wished to enhance 
the quality of life of their under-privileged neighbours; those 
sponsored by churches in order to attract to the organized church 
people, usually young people, who had no church affiliation 
(philanthropy was frequently one of the churches’ motives too— 
hence the many missions and mission clubs started at this time); 
and those which developed from the mutual aid movement. 
Mutual aid is as old as mankind, but it took on a significant form 
in nineteenth-century Britain. Particularly among members of the 
skilled working class, groups of men built up their own insurance 
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schemes, on a small scale in most cases, meeting at regular intervals 
to pay in their subscriptions, and to pay out to any member who 
fell on bad times. Annual Christmas treats or ‘share-outs’ were a 
common feature in good times. Rules for membership and the 
conduct of business were carefully worked out and maintained, 
and good behaviour and decent living were usually considered as 
important as the regular payment of subscriptions.” In none of any 
of these kinds of groups was social group work, as we are now 
thinking of it, going on, nor was the phrase known, but group 
process was alive in these groups and membership experience was 
appreciated. 

By 1920 new influences were being felt by several professions in 
both America and Britain. The new science of psychology had 
‘come of age’ during the First World War. In America the 
philosophy of William James and John Dewey was making a 
considerable impact on education. Both these men were prag- 
matists. James's theory, which he developed from an essay written 
by Pearce twenty years earlier, was in essence that what we 
believed guided our actions, and that therefore we should study the 
implications of our beliefs in order to plan our actions. He empha- 
sized the possibilities of adult education through discussion and 
vocational training. Dewcy interpreted the meaning of the theory 
for educational curricula and showed how to make formal educa- 
tion for both adults and children more closely related to real life. 
He pointed out that learning involved emotional as well as intel- 
lectual processes, and brought about the change from competitive 
to co-operative learning in schools. He emphasized the importance 
for the school of seeing individual children as whole personalities 
and not just in terms of academic attainment. Later he pursued 
his idea beyond the school and applied it to the fostering of 
individual responsibility within a democratic community. 

In Britain new ideas about education made some impact in the 
1920s. Traditions from the public schools were often being 
emulated by the newer secondary schools, and extra-curricula 
activities were increasing for the small (but nevertheless increasing) 
proportion of children who received secondary education. This 
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encouraged children to express and develop facets of their person- 
alities which had little scope in formal lessons. Educational 
influence from America was not very great in Britain. Ideas from 
continental Europe and particularly from Scandinavia were given 
a little more consideration. New ideas and methods tended to be 
tried out, mainly by a few independent schools, empirically in 
Britain, under the label of ‘progressive education’. In some cases, 
the ideas upon which the practice should have been based were not 
properly understood and the results were anarchical. Not until 
much later did many of the valuable parts of these theories 
become integrated into the British educational tradition. 

In Britain and America there was considerable expansion of 
organized leisure-time cultural and recreational activities following 
the First World War, and at that time a number of agencies in both 
countries were employing full-time and part-time workers to this 
end. The influence of Dewey's thinking was brought to bear on 
this development in America in a way which had no parallel in 
Britain. A small research group known as The Inquiry was at work 
in New York in the early 1920s, and co-operating with The 
Inquiry were a number of workers from agencies engaged in 
working with membership groups in leisure-time settings. At that 
time these workers were mainly concerned with the potentiality 
of their groups for the promotion of effective citizenship. One 
concern of The Inquiry was to counteract the effect of the growth 
of bureaucracy, and associated with this were Edward Lindeman 
and Herbert Croxley. But for the development of social group 
work theory and practice the most significant person on that 
scene must have been Grace Coyle, who as a member of The 
Inquiry staff and at the same time a worker in an agency with 
leisure-time groups must have been the crucial link between the 
researchers and the practitioners, and the interpreter of each side to 
the other. A disciplined enquiry into what was really happening in 
the leisure-time groups was carried out and the focus of this 
investigation was not on what we normally think of as ‘activities’, 
but on relationships and attitudes within the groups, and on the 
processes involved in group learning and group decision making. 
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This was the beginning of the untangling of interpersonal relation- 
ships and group process from activities and specific agency pur- 
poses. It meant too, that workers from different agencies were 
working together on the common content of their work, instead 
of seeing mainly the differences and possible rivalries between 
them. 

From this point to the next main turning was a long haul of 
about ten years, during which three main streams of thought 
among educational and recreational agencies in the United States 
can be seen. In New York there was the continuation of the 
beginning already described. The emphasis here tended to be on 
group discussion and adult education in the broad sense of that 
term. In Cleveland, Ohio, the influence of research in sociology 
and psychology was brought to bear on work with groups, and 
the emphasis at first was mainly on group adjustment. In Chicago 
the discipline of anthropology directed attention to group play 
and the significance of games and recreation for individual 
development. At the same time, progress was being made in the 
development of training for group workers. The New York Con- 
ference on Education for Group Work came into being in the 
latter half of the 1920s; in 1923 a course in Group Work was 
offered at Western Reserve University, and in 1926 the first full 
professional course for group workers was started. there in the 
School of Applied Social Sciences. The New York School of 
Social Work started a similar course in 1934 and the Pittsburgh 
School in 1936. In the late 1920s some inter-agency seminars in 
group work had been held, and some state conference of social 
work had included some group work content. The first national 
gathering of workers concerned with group work was held in 
Pittsburgh in 1933. DX M 

The working out of the professional identification of group 
Workers in American is interesting and has some parallels in Britain 
where the process is as yet incomplete. While workers in America 
hout conflict, came closer together in their 


gradually, and not wit | t 
understanding of their skill, many of them remained uncertain of 


their professional identity. ‘So far as group work as a method is 
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consciously directed to social ends, it may properly be called 
“social group work".'3 But some of those whose group work was | 
directed to social ends were not ready to think of themselves as 
social workers. Some objections were raised because some 
recreational and informal educational agencies considered that 
their appeal to the public would be weakened if their work were 
to be seen as social work, because there was a strong association in 
many people's minds between social work and the underprivileged. 
Some agencies and workers objected because of a confusion in 
some minds about methods of work and fields of work. These 
agencies were not concerned exclusively with working with 
groups but felt that recognizing social group work as a method 
which they used required them to identify themselves as ‘group 
work agencies’. Neither was the broader professional body of 
social workers sure that the group workers belonged to it. The 
published proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work 
show that practically no attention was paid at the conference to 
group work until 1935, although in 1932 and 1933 group workers 
who did consider themselves social workers petitioned that con- 
ference to include a group work section. In 1935 the conference 
responded, and twelve group work papers* were presented to the 
conference that year. 

The subjects of these twelve papers are themselves revealing. 
"What is Social Group Work?’ is being debated in some of them 
as it had been for fifteen years or so before, and still is, though it 
should be noted that the long debate and discussion has been 
progressive. There are two papers on the integration of case-work 
and group work, showing that the implications of recognizing 
social group work as a social work method were already being 
thought about. The development of ideas about the training of 
group workers is reflected. A sign of the times shows clearly in 
the inclusion of a paper entitled ‘A Program for Unemployed 
Youth’. The pushing out of the boundaries of the area in which 
group work was practised is evident in the inclusion of papers on 
group work in institutions and hospitals. One paper was con- 
cerned with the contribution to social work of research in group 
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relations, and Grace Coyle's paper on “Group Work and Social 
Change’ emphasized the group worker’s responsibility to the 
community and the potentiality of social group work for social 
change. This paper was recognized as the most important contri- 
bution made to social work thinking at the whole of that year’s 
conference. It stands high on its own merits at any time but had 
special significance in 1935 in America for two reasons—it brought 
back the attention of all social workers to their responsibility to 
the community, as well as to the individual, and it reminded 
them of the importance to social work of sociological as well as 
psychological understanding, at a time when there had been a 
great concentration on the latter, to the near exclusion of the 
former. Although within the conference—a situation in which 
participators are temporarily relieved of the pressures of daily 
work-—this re-orientation of thought was acclaimed, Grace Coyle 
was well in advance of the times in 1935 and it took another 
twenty years for these points to have any significantly quantitative 
effect on practice. 

One other paper among these twelve bears the title‘Dictatorship, 
Democracy and Group Work in ‘America’—another sign of the 
times—but it is also part of a long standing debate in America 
between those who would say with Gertrude Wilson in 1946 


‘The democratic frames of reference attributed so frequently to 


group work are not necessarily inherent in the method, but in the 
culture of the agency, the workers and/or the members” and those 
who insisted that the method is itself by definition a democratic 
method. Social group work, having been initially developed as a 
conscious method almost exclusively in America is, particularly 


when seen through its mainly American literature, impregnated 


with American cultural values. That some Americans have not 
t intrinsic in the method is 


been able to see that the values are no 
ways more difficult to see one’s own 


not surprising since it is al 
ae ; s : 
culture as such, than it is to see anyone else’s. Recognition of this 
soon as the attempt is made to use 


fact becomes more important as 
the method in a different cultural setting- If cultural values and 
f the method, the method 


assumptions were an intrinsic part O 
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would be unusable outside the culture in which it was developed, 
since some assumptions might be unacceptable and some would 
certainly be irrelevant. Social group work method ‘pre-packaged’ 
in the United States with built-in cultural values and as a 'ready-to- 
use’ product is not exportable, but the principles and other 
essential ingredients of the method are. It behoves the practitioner 
outside the United States to recognize that he has to combine 
these ingredients with the stock of the cultural values with which 
he works, whether these come directly from society at large or 
from an agency or a membership which has its own distinctive 
values within that society. 

To return to the American scene in 193 s—by that time there was 
a body of knowledge about group work, to which a considerable 
number of people had contributed. In that year the American 
Association for the Study of Group Work was formed. This 
association sent study material to its local groups of members who 
came together from a variety of professions and viewpoints, and 
co-ordinated their findings and experience. After ten years the 
thinking of this association crystallized sufficiently for it to decide 
to alter its nature, and in 1946 it became a professional body—the 
American Association of Group Workers. Not many years later 
this association took another logical step and became part of the 
National Association of Social Workers—the ratification of the 
recognition not only of social group work as a method of social 
work but also of those using the method as social workers, In the 
1950s social group work was an established method in America 
and was being used in work with old people, work with youth 
groups, work with groups of ‘unattached’ and anti-social young 


people, work in hospitals and in institutions. In 1947 Harleigh 
Trecker wrote: 


Social group work, like case-work and community organiza- 
tion, is a basic method in social work . . . Social group work’s 


objectives are no different from those of social work of which 
it is a part. 
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In the ten years that followed, research into new areas of under- 
standing and refinement of practical skill went on, but the general 
concept was no longer changing. In 1957 Juanita Luck wrote: 


Social group work is one of the basic methods employed in the 
professional practice of social work. It shares the principles, 
ethics, concepts and goals which commit all social workers in 
the practice of their profession." 


Meanwhile the whole field of professional social work in America 
had become informed by the application of dynamic psychology, 
through the training given for all methods of work. 

The education and training of professional social workers is 
carried on by less diverse means in the United States than it is in 
Britain. Until recently in many American schools of social work 
students trained separately according to the method they were 
going to use. Recently a trend has begun to develop towards 
greater integration, and prospective case-workers, group workers 


and community organizers are taught together for much of the 


time. They are all trained primarily as social workers, and training 
usc is seen as part of the whole. 


in the particular method they will 

Thus it would scem that, in America, professional identification 
with social work as a whole on the part of group workers, and 
those using other methods, is continuing to strengthen, and that 
identification by method of work used is taking less priority. 


A review of the development of social group work in Britain 
over the same period has a few parallels in it with the American 


story, but in the main itis quite different. Until the 1920s there was 
little significant difference, but it was then that real development 
of a conscious and directed kind began in America. In Britain 
there was no parallel although the fields of work in which social. 
group work could have developed were themselves growing. 
Writing about the American scene of the 1920s, Juanita Luck has 
said: 

was used to describe the 
as substantially equivalent 
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The term ‘group work’ at that time 
group. s 
processes of working with groups and 


to the fields occupied by leisure-time agencies. Within this field, 
group workers were those who had assigned leadership responsi- 
bility for clubs and other small groups which had more or less 
permanent membership.8 


Honesty requires the uncomfortable admission that this is a fair 
description of the state of affairs in Britain thirty years later. 
Peter Kuenstler writing in 1954 said ‘A definition of social group 
work which would be wholly satisfactory to the many different 
kinds of workers who claim to be taking part in its practice cannot 
yet be given’,® and: 


Groups which have come under consideration are those with a 
specific purpose over a period of time consciously working 
toward a given end in an accepted manner. This is an arbitrary 
method of delineation, but no less so than that of taking the 
employment of trained workers in the group as a criterion . . » 
the simple fact remains that most social group work in Great 


Britain is carried out by groups who have no such workers 
trained in these skills. 


While it is true that social group work method developed 
hardly at all in Britain in the first half of this century, it would be 
wrong to conclude that no social work with groups—mainly 
leisure-time groups—was going on through that time. The whole 
field of social work, including youth work, expanded considerably 
in Britain between the wars and during the Second World War, 
but social work training had largely stagnated, and students while 
they often received a sound academic discipline in the social 
sciences, received, with the exception of the psychiatric social 
work students, little or no training in the practice of social 
work. What happened to social work training at that time has 
already been graphically described.19 The advance in Britain in that 
period was not in any method of social work but in the develop- 
ment of public social services, for it was then that much of what 
has since become the welfare state was developed. 

Before the first quarter of this century ended 
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(in some cascs a 


long time before), the Y.M.C.A., Y. W.C.A., Boys’ Brigade, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Guides, Women's Institutes, Working Men's Clubs, 
Settlements, Public School Missions, University Missions, Boys’ 
Clubs, Girls’ Clubs and others, who all worked with groups, were 
all well known to us. The number of professionally employed 
workers in all this activity was insignificant, and such training as 
any of them received, employed or voluntary, was mainly in 
the philosophy and methods of the agency in which they worked, 
with the exception of one or two settlements. The training of full- 
time workers in youth work increased a little in the next few years 
as some of the national voluntary youth organizations, such as 
the Y. W.C.A. and the N.A.G.C.,1} saw this to be necessary. In 
some cases recruitment for these courses was restricted to candi- 
dates who already had a social science qualification. It became 
more obviously necessary and possible for such training to be 
carried out when during the years of depression the government 
made some public money available to the voluntary organizations 
in order that they should expand their work, particularly with un- 
employed youth. This made it possible for the clubs to be open a 
great deal more for the young people's use, and for more full-time 
workers to be employed in them. During the same period, special 
social provisions in the form of occupational centres and clubs 
were called for, for unemployed men and, increasingly, other 
members of their families, and a considerable amount of public 
money was made available for this purpose. Full-time workers 
were employed in many of these clubs and centres. A. few of these 
workers had had some kind of relevant higher education, but 
many of them had not, and a certain amount of in-service training 
was provided for some of them through the National Council of 
Social Service. 

As we moved away from depression towards war, a number of 
the unemployed centres and clubs became community centres, 
and youth organizations turned their attention from the problems 
of unemployed youth to those of working with young people 


employed on shift work and working over-time. Public money 


continued to be available, though not on a large scale, and the 
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emphasis for its use was significantly placed on physical fitness. At 
the outbreak of war a further expansion of youth work was called 
for by the government. This may have been a measure taken 
largely in fear, but it was more wholesale than any previous move 
of this kind. Responsibility was put on the Ministry of Education 
and the local Education Authorities to ensure that adequate 
facilities for leisure-time recreation and informal education 
existed for all young people between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty years, and the Youth Service was born.12 Education Author- 
ities were empowered to execute their new duties, either by 
making grant aid available to voluntary agencies for expansion, or 
sponsoring clubs or centres of their own, or both, More full-time 
youth workers were required and training facilities had to be 
expanded. Existing training schemes run by national voluntary 
Organizations were expanded and a number of new courses were 
started in teacher training colleges and university departments of 
education. Training time tended to be cut down to the minimum 
and recruits came from a variety of previous experience. The 
number of full-time workers in the Youth Service was duly in- 
expansion of training and partly 
untrained people. These workers 
ce of very difficult circumstances. 


H 


At various stages concern has been expressed about recruitment, 
training and conditions of work of youth workers and community 
centre workers,13 but progress was slow and sometimes non- 
existent, For a decade after the war youth work was in a declining 
state and community centre workers shared the lean times with 
them, without ever having had much fat. In the 1950s, while case- 
work method was gaining recognition in Britain and the training 
of those social workers who needed to use it was beginning on a 
new era, the fields of work in which social group work might 
most easily have taken root were practically out of cultivation. 

By 1959 in Britain, social work training had taken a great step 
forward. Training facilities were still inadequate to meet the 
demand for workers, and untrained people were still being 
appointed to posts which required disciplined skill, but for those 
who were trained the nature of the training had undergone real 
change, and it was by then designed to develop disciplined skilled 
practitioners, and the profession was beginning to benefit from 
this, although only in small quantities. But the concentration in 
this new development was almost without exception on case- 
work methods. The Younghusband Report! published in 1959 
reflected this new development and, although little use had been 
made of it in this country, included in its explanation of social 
work methods an explanation of social group work which has 
already been referred to in Chapter 1 of this book. The Report was 
concerned with social work services for people with special needs 
rather than with work with a cross-section of the population, and 
although the definition of social group work given in the Report 
admits of the method’s use with “cross-section groups’ in leisure- 
time settings, it also saw its potential use in other settings. In 1960 
the Albemarle Report! called for the resuscitation of the Youth 
Service, including the provision of new training facilities. Its 
references to social group work were slight, but it did imply that 
this should be part of a youth worker’s skill. Increasingly in the 
last few years social group work has become part of youth work 
training, though the extent to which the method is being used by 
practising youth workers is still in question. There are two probable 
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reasons for this. In the first place the lay public, who are usually the 
employers of youth workers, do not always understand the need 
for a disciplined skill in youth workers. Their expectations, and 
demands for ‘results’ which they can point to are often irrelevant 
and sometimes contrary to the purposes of youth work as we have 
seen them in Chapter 1. Secondly, and probably of much more 
importance, the training offered to most intending youth workers 
at present is of too short a duration to allow most people to 
acquire an established skill that can be used to the full. Therefore, 
although it is tempting to round the story off and say that social 
group work has now arrived in this country, it is nearer the truth 
to say that it is now struggling to be born. 

It was pointed out at the end of Chapter 1 that if social group 
work was to become an established method in Britain, it would 
have to undergo a cultural translation. To denude theory about 
personal relationships and development of all cultural content, 
is to leave it arid and very difficult to communicate. It can only 
regain liveliness as it is reclothed in its new culture. More literature 
illustrating the use of the method in Britain could do more to 
assist this process than anything else. 

If social group work becomes an established method in fields of 
social work other than youth work, it would seem unlikely that 
the professional identification of those who use it will be in 
question. They will be social workers. But for youth workers, 
although the subject is not now as ‘hot’ as it once was, the matter 15 
still not clear. Before 1939, the very small number of full-time 
youth workers thought of themselves, and were thought of, as 
social workers, and they were employed by agencies who had 
social work purposes. 


This began to change, quite rapidly, in 1939 when the Ministry of 
Education and local education authorities became responsible for 
youth work, and later when teacher training colleges first became 
concerned with training for youth workers. At the same time 
teachers were, with many employers, acceptable without further 
training, as full-time youth workers. Administratively the Youth 
Service became part of the education system and many of the full- 
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time youth workers felt more affinity with teachers than with 
social workers, A fairly well-marked division developed in the 
ranks of youth workers between those who were ‘education 
minded’ and those who were ‘social work minded’—too well 
marked for a group that was not numerous or strong enough to be 


really influential among the main bodies of either teachers or social 


workers, For all the publicity and the valiant effort, the Youth 
It like the Cinderella of the 


Service in its carly days frequently fe 
Education Service and all the Social Services. Conditions were 
generally frustrating, and in retrospect one wonders how much of 
the aggression which the two sides of workers in the Service 
vented upon each other was really due to frustration from the out- 
side which could not be effectively discharged except internally. 
Through the lean years of the late 1940s and the 1950s, the 
division persisted. The ranks became depleted and the breach was 
not filled. Since the beginning of the ‘Albemarle era’, the argu- 
ment, though it can still sometimes be heard, has had far less 
significance, and has been felt by an increasing number of people 
to have become largely irrelevant. Youth workers, like many 
other kinds of workers, may still sometimes feel, and be, deprived 
of recognition and status, but they are better off in this respect 
than they or their colleagues were ten years a80» and it may well 
be that the improvement has been sufficient to relieve the fecling 
Of need to be identified with a larger and more recognized group. 
Other divisions occurred too, and a variety of ‘professional and 
other associations have competed for the loyalty of youth workers. 
The birth of the Youth Service Association in 1962 represented a 
healing of some of the major rifts. In the 1960s, when youth 
workers have achieved a greater degree of general recognition 
than they have had before, we find the Youth Service Association 
in close association with the National Union of Teachers, and the 
Association of Social Workers accepting trained youth workers 
into membership.16 These facts should not be seen asa reversion by 
the youth workers to a need for identification with other bodies, 
ut as a recognition on the part of the National Union of Teachers 


and the Association of Social Workers of a growing body of 
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: : ignificant 
trained youth workers whose thoughts and actions are signifi 
to both education and social work, 


The function of the 
that of the educationis 
training owes much t 
work is a contributi 
recognition that teac 
from an exchange 


youth worker has much in common Me 
t and the social worker, and youth wor 

o education and social work. Social group 
on from social work. There is now oe 
hing, social work and youth work can Mx a 

of experience and ideas. While none of us 
three can afford to neglect its own housekeeping, there e 
already been some joint explorations into areas which are or migh f 
be the common concern of all three. The effects of these and d 

other current deliberations on the development of the Youth 
Service and the training of its workers, make interesting subjects 
for speculation, but cannot at this point be foreseen. 
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Part 2 Chapter 4 


Leadership and the Youth Worker 


The phenomenon of leadership has fascinated social scientists 
and others for a long time and much interesting reading material, 
particularly in the realms of psychological research and biography, 
has been produced as a result; but a satisfactory explanation of the 
nature of leadership has yet to come. For a long while the atten- 
tion of social scientists was focussed on personality traits, and 
many attempts were made to discover the particular traits or 
combination of traits which distinguished leaders from others. 
The many investigations produced as many different results, and 
itis now widely held, for this and other reasons, that this approach 
is not a useful one to pursue. 

From the personality of the leader, attention has shifted to the 
function of leadership within the group. Whether or not this line 
of investigation will prove to be more satisfactory remains to be 
seen, for ‘It is not possible at the present stage ofresearch on groups 
to develop a fully satisfactory designation of those group functions 
which are peculiarly functions of leadership’. This state of affairs 
places some limits on the implications that can be drawn about 
leadership for the purposes of youth work, but the data already 
available makes the exercise worth while. That leadership is 
related to facts about the group in which it occurs rather than, or at 
any rate as well as, to the personality of the leader seems to be 
established, Observation shows us that, other things being equal, 
different groups produce different kinds of leaders, and that the 
same group may throw up different leaders in different circum- 
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stances. A group has to be able to perform certain functions in 
order to achieve its goals, i.e. it has needs in relation to its goals. 
The needs at any one time will vary according to the structure of 
the group, the situation in which it exists, and the tasks before it. 
The satisfactory performance of some of these functions, it seems 
probable, is in some way connected with, or dependent on, 
leadership—whether they should be labelled ‘leadership functions’ 
or not. Since the needs vary, the leadership seems likely to vary 
too. To re-state this (admittedly inconclusive) argument step by 
step: 


1 A group has goals or objectives. 

2 Ithas to be able to perform functions in order to achieve these 
objectives. 

3 It has needs which must be met in order that the fuuctions can 
be performed. 

4 Leadership meets some of these needs and/or performs some 
of these functions. 

5 The needs vary, particularly in relation to the group's struc- 
ture, situation, and immediate tasks. 

6 Goals of groups vary from group to group and within a 
group over time. 
Therefore the functions are likely to vary 
Therefore it seems probable that whatever leadership does 
within the group is variable in relation to goals, structure, 
situation and immediate tasks. 


It is not difficult to picture the leadership of the two groups 
described below as different in each case, nor is it difficult to 
imagine that if the same people were at one time in the circum- 
stances of the first group and at another in those of the second, 
different people might emerge as leaders on each occasion. 


1 The Magazine Group of a Social Club 


The group is holding its regular weekly meeting during which it 
organizes the production of the next issue. (Goals—To produce the 
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next issue; to make it satisfy their own standards and meet with 
approval from other people.) The Editor is in the chair and there 
are eight other members. Various members have submitted 
articles, illustrations, competitions, reports, Cover designs, etc.; 
one member undertakes to get the printing done and another looks 
after the financial side. (Structure.) The business of the meeting is 
to select the material for the forthcoming issue, decide on the 
number of copies to be printed and on the dates for going to print 
and for publication. (Tasks) To accomplish their purposes the 
group needs writing ability, artistic talent, ability to keep accounts, 
access to printing facilities, ability to co-ordinate their efforts and 
select the material for the next issue. Several members are able to 
supply each of the first four of these needs and the Editor co- 
ordinates the work. Although he tries to involve other members, 
the Editor also makes nearly all the selections for the forthcoming 
issue. The other members are not very willing to pass judgment 
on each other's work, but are happy to accept the Editor's opinion. 
They feel that even if he does not choose their work for the next 
issue, he does not belittle their efforts and he appreciates their 
participation in the group. They feel that his judgment is sound 
and is exercised in the interests of producing the best possible 
publication. The club as a whole encourages and approves of the 
activities of this group. Membership of the club and of the 
magazine group is entirely voluntary. The group has been given 
the sole use of one room for its meetings on one evening a week, 
and this is adequate for its purposes. (Situation.) This group has no 


difficulty in relation to its environment which is helpful and 


encouraging, but is dependent on the role played by the Editor in 
order to achieve its goals and at the same time maintain satis- 
factory internal relationships, without which it would probably 
disintegrate. Only the Editor can supply the need for co-ordina- 
tion, and he is the only one whose judgment and arbitration are 


easily accepted by all other members. (Group functions of main- 


tenance and task achievement.) 
The leader of this group was seen from the outside to be, and 


felt by the members to be the Editor. 
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2 The Explorers 


This group has been mapping and making geological and botanical 
investigations in a remote, partly jungle territory. They have got 
lost, have been attacked by hostile natives, have to guard against 
attacks by wild animals, and one of the party is injured so that 
movement is impeded. Their supplies are running down, and they 
have had to abandon their vehicles and some of their baggage. 
Their morale is good, and except for the injured man they are in a 
very good physical state. (Situation.) All their efforts are now 
directed to getting themselves, as a party, to safety, and to preserve, 
if possible, the scientific records and samples they have collected. 
(Goals.) They now have to decide which way to go, in the hope of 
reaching safety; to conserve their food and water supplies and 
supplement them from natural sources if they can; to improvise 
some shelter for rest; and to tend to the needs of the injured man. 
(Tasks.) They begin to discuss which direction they should take 
next. The man who has been the designated leader of the party 
from the start gives his estimation of their present position and 
tentatively offers a proposal for their next move. He asks for other 
suggestions, but there is very good general agreement on trying 
his suggestion after a few people have asked questions about it. He 
asks the member who has, from the start, been in charge of 
supplies to let them know the Present position. One of the 
botanists volunteers information on some edible plants he has seen. 
Suddenly another man—X—orders silence; then he gives quick, 
quiet directions to the others to prepare to defend themselves if 
necessary. The directions are immediately followed. X has heard 
movement a little way off. They watch and listen and eventually ` 
recognize the movement of an animal which does not molest 
them. They are still wondering whether or not they have been 
followed by the hostile natives who tried to steal supplies and 
offered violence before they were finally chased off. They return 
to their discussion and attention is again focussed on the designated 
leader. He clarifies matters as necessary, and mobilizes the available 
human resources of skill, strength and ingenuity. This enables the 
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group to come quickly to decisions on how best to divide the per- 
formance of necessary tasks among members. Before the group 
got lost each man spent the available time on his own scientific 
work and the designated leader decided how long they should 
stay in any one place, and how far they should travel when they 
moved on. One man also had special responsibilities for the stores, 
and another for the vehicle. They shared all other ‘chores’ among 
themselves without any formal organization. Now they had given 
up their scientific pursuits and become organized solely for the 
purposes of survival and escape from danger. They took on specific 
duties to this end. (Structure.) 

The group had to strive consciously in order to survive in its 
environment. The internal group relationships were strong. Each 
man was aware of his dependence on the others and theirs on him. 
The group's tasks had changed when they met difficulties. (Group 
functions of maintenance and task achievement.) 

The designated leader remained a leader, but adapted his 
leadership in the changed situation. He also shares his leadership 
now with the man X on whom the leadership immediately 
devolves when danger is imminent. 

In these examples we have simply observed what happened, 
identified the theoretical concepts in terms of what was going on, 
and identified the leaders according to some as yet unstated notion 
or category into which the people identified seem to fit. It seems 
that we know a leader when we see one although we cannot ex- 
plain his functions theoretically. In a group of children playing 
'follow-my-leader' we know that the leader is the one in front. 
When the children are working out what they will do next we 


should often identify as leader the one whose suggestion is acted 


upon when he says let's do . . 2. In a purely social situation we 


identify the leader as the one to whom the others most often refer 
and to whom most attention is paid—the one who is at the hub of 
the social relationships within the group. We can see even from 
these examples that leadership roles do not always come to be 
filled by the same process. In the first example the leader is con- 
eader’ by the group. The children probably 
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sciously designated ‘I 


take it in turns to play the role, designating first one and then 
another, while the rest of the group play follower roles. The 
process of filling the role is consciously and deliberately gone 
through by the group. In the other two examples this is not so for 
the leaders have emerged in the situation without any conscious 
decisions being taken by the groups. There is yet another way in 
which leadership positions may be filled: an authority outside or 
'above' the group may designate someone to this position. This 
can happen in the armed forces when someone is appointed by 
higher authority to be an officer-in-charge of a group of men, and 
in a factory shop floor when a foreman is appointed by the 
management. 

Leadership involves the exercise of authority. In the informal 
situation where no conscious designation takes place the authority 
derives directly from the group. This is also true when the leader- 
ship position is filled by conscious designation by the group. The 
leadership is effective in both situations for so long as the authority 
continues to be given. It may cease to be given because the situation 
or the task changes and it ceases to be appropriate, or because, in 
the case of the leader designated by the group, the designated 
person does not function in the way the group expected, or 
because a rival or a rebel has rallied support in the group against 
the leader. In some cases the leadership may be ineffective more 
because the followers fail to follow than because the leader fails to 
lead. A group may designate someone to a leadership position 
without being willing to face the consequences of the designation, 
or without being aware of what they will be. When the group 
discovers it dislikes the consequences it may fail to respond to the 
leadership for these reasons. For instance, a group of young people 
in a youth club may decide to run a canteen and they agree that 
one of their members should organize the duties of serving and 
washing up. The designated member then begins to organize a 
rota, but no one in the group is willing to commit himself or her- 
self to washing up duties. On the other hand, in another instance 
it may be that the designated leader does not function altogether 
as the group hoped. To use the same example, it might be that the 
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leader is not too efficient in letting people know when their duties 
are, in good time. Yet the group may decide to put up with this 
inefficiency, at any rate to start with, in order to achieve their 
purpose: Their attitude may be "let's do it when he asks us even if 
he does leave it late, so as to give him a chance to make it work’, 
or ‘now we've given him the job, let’s back him up and see if he 
can manage to do it better’. Whatever the leader’s function in the 
group may be, he cannot fulfil it in isolation. The followers’ roles 
have to be played as well. 

When he is appointed from outside the group, the leader’s own 
authority, in the first place, derives from that outside, higher 
authority, but to be of maximum effectiveness within the group 
such a leader needs to be given authority from the group as well. 
In the eyes of the group he must enable them to function well,.and 
the consequences of his having authority must be acceptable to the 
group. What happens if such a leader does not win authority from 


the group as well depends on circumstances. Let us imagine, for 


instance, an organization in which there is a hierarchy of leader- 


ship positions or officers. Each of these positions is filled by the 
ber to the office below 


method of each officer appointed a mem 
him, Membership of the organization is voluntary and there is no 
coercion on anyone to join or remain. Each primary group of 


members meets under the leadership of an officer who is in fact on 
the lowest level of the hierarchy. Officers at higher levels only 
meet the rank and file members occasionally, and their contact 
with the membership is via the appointed group leaders. If one of 
these groups of members does not accept the leader appointed to 
them, the members have a number of courses of action open to 
them. They can leave the organization; they can try to persuade 
the hierarchy to change the appointed leader; they can render the 
leadership ineffective by refusing to follow and hope that the 
leader will resign; they can put up with the leadership although 
they do not like it. What they actually do will depend on many 
things including their concern for the organization as a whole, 
the strength of their desire to be part of it, the advantages they gain 
from membership whoever their leader may be, their desire to 
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achieve the purposes the group is pursuing, and their feelings about 
approaching the hierarchy. All told, it seems unlikely that this 
leader will be effective for long, if at all. If, on the other hand, we 
imagine a situation in which the leader of the group is similarly 
appointed from outside, but where there is some coercion which 
tends to keep members in the group, or even to join it in the first 
place, the position is different. The group of people working under 
an appointed foreman whose leadership they do not readily 
accept, and the group in the armed forces under an officer who, in 
a democratic organization, would have been rejected by the group, 
may be to some degree in this position, as well as those who are 
the victims of tyrannical and brute-force power. The authority of 
this leader also derives in the first place from the higher authority 
(c.g. the firm’s management or the higher command in the forces) 
by whom he has been appointed. It is true that his leadership will 
be more effective, or at least that he will usually be thought to be 
a more successful leader, i£ he is also the person to whom the group 
willingly gives authority, but he may be able to rely on the 
coercive factors in the situation to make his leadership at any rate 
workable in terms of essential group functions, without winning 
the authority of the group. If the employment situation is difficult, 
the need to keep the jobs they have may, for the group of workers, 
over-ride all the alternatives to putting up with an unacceptable 
foreman. The members of the forces may be unable to raise the 
Price of buying themselves out, calculate that their own chances of 
promotion will be jeopardized if they attempt to approach the 
higher authority, and find the risks attached to desertion too costly 
to take. In both these cases the effective range of choice of action 
open to members of the group is narrower than it was for the 
voluntary members of the organization where no coercion existed. 
In the extreme, the members of a group in the thrall of a tyran- 
nical power may have only the choice of following the tyrant 
leader or dying. 

Bringing in the extreme example immediately raises other 
questions whose existence must be acknowledged though follow- 
ing their implications far could lead us away from this book's 
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purposes. Is the tyrant a leader? Even though he is not the kind of 
leader we are mainly interested in and certainly not one that most 
of us like, the question is still valid. We have to think about the 
answer in terms of group function, and ask whether the function 
being fulfilled by the group under tyrannical domination is a group 
function or not. Sometimes it is plainly not a group function but 
the group is being forced to play a part in its fulfilment by the 
exercise of the tyrant’s power over them; but it could conceivably 
be a group function. For instance an ‘elite’ might function as a 
primary group and exercise tyrannical power over other members 
of their organization. They share their purposes as the elite of the 
organization, and their functioning as an elite might be dependent 
upon the ‘top tyrant’ demanding immediate and unquestioning 
obedience to his (authoritarian) leadership, on pain of liquidation. 
The ‘top tyrant’ in relation to the restof the eliteisstilla tyrant,andin 
terms of the elite group’s function, a leader. To pursue these points 
further could soon lead to a semantic discussion as well as away 
from the subject matter of this book. While youth workers may 
not expect to be involved in situations very much like those in the 
examples just used, they should be aware that leadership in terms 
of group function can, in some circumstances, at least to some 
degree, be effective without the leader having won authority from 
the group, and that among young people as well as older ones, 
inside and outside the Youth Service, examples of leadership 
which relies at least partly on coercive factors in the situation, and 
leadership which is of a tyrannical kind, can be found. Un- 
doubtedly the Youth Service itself is interested in the development 
of leadership which is acceptable to the group, which depends 
mainly or wholly on authority given by the group without what 
most of us would call ‘slavish submission’. But there is nothing 


intrinsic to the service (and there probably could not be) that 


ensures that this development takes place. Whether it does or not 
understanding and consequent 


depends on the values, attitudes, 


action of those who work within it. 
In considering how the study of the concept of leadership can 


be of use to youth workers, we need to begin by thinking about 
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the youth worker's own position. Adults working in the Youth 
Service, whether full or part-time, paid or voluntary, have been 
known by a number of names, including ‘Skip’, ‘Old Joe’, ‘Gov’, 
‘Slicker’, and others which are unmentionable, but the most 
usual generic term by which they are all known is ‘youth leader’. 
It is a well established title and even if we wished to change it, it 
might take us as long to do so as it has taken ‘Lady Harmonica’ to 
become Medical Social Worker.? Those inside the Youth Service 
have seldom all been entirely content with the name, and those 
outside it have always to be forgiven if they infer from it that the 
function of this adult is to play the leader's role in everything that 
the youth group does. That discontent with the name is not new is 
made clear by a public expression of it in 1945: 


These are the people who are now generally known as youth 
leaders. This is not a title that we like, but it is by now firmly 
established and we cannot agree on a better one. What we do 
wholly reject is any theory of leadership which presupposes that 
any leader is omnipotent or irremovable. A further objection to 
the use of the word ‘leader’ is that it may tend to create and per- 
petuate a situation in which one half of the youth relationship is 
regarded as permanently ‘the leader’, while the other half is 


regarded as permanently ‘the led’, And this is alien to our con- 
ception of the relationship.3 


Those who are unhappy with the title now would agree with the 
1943 committee's points though they would probably state them 
in different terms. It is the youth worker’s consciousness of the 
fact that it is not his function to play the leader’s role in everything 
that the youth group does which makes him uncomfortable with 
the title. 

When words are misleading, thinking may easily go astray. The 
important thing is to have a clear notion of the youth worker $ 
function in relation to the phenomenon of leadership, whatever his 
title. The Youth Service exists, we have already agreed, to help 
young people develop their potentialities more fully and in parti- 
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are able to be effective members of the community. To be an 
effective member of the community, one needs among other 
things to be able to play one's part in functioning groups. Groups 
need appropriate leadership in order to function successfully, and 
leadership we now see is not a fixed characteristic in individuals so 
much as a contribution peculiarly necessary to each group's 
functioning. It is important, therefore, that individuals should be 


able to recognize when they can make this contribution, should be 


willing to make it when they can, and able to make it in a way 


that is acceptable to other members of the group. At the same time 
it is important that individuals are also able to recognize when 
someone clse in the group is able to make the leader’s contribu- 
tion, and be willing and able to play non-leading roles. One of the 
concerns of the youth worker, therefore, is to help members of 
youth groups to gain from their membership experience, com- 
n filling both leaders’ and non-leaders’ 


petence and confidence i 
roles. One of the ways in which a youth worker can do this is by 
s to practise these roles 


providing opportunities for member: 

through being involved as much as possible in the decision- 
making, arranging, carrying out and general direction of their 
own group affairs. A youth worker who saw his own function to 
be playing the leading role himself all the time, could not also be 
involving his members in this way since he would always be 
preventing any of them from making the leader's contribution to 
the group. He would, in fact, be putting all his members into the 
situation in which they were regarded as ‘permanently “the led”? 
Looking atit froma different angle, Wilson and Ryland! make the 
same point, speaking about social group workers in general rather 


than youth workers in particular: 


cular to help them become more socially competent people who 


His assignment is to understand the needs of the group as a 
whole and of the individual members so thathis own consciously 
controlled behaviour within the group is helpful to each 


individual according to his personal need and to the group as a 
d. He is not the centre of the 


whole according to its corporate nce 
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interacting process in a group. That role is held by the in- 
digenous leader or leaders of tlie group. 


The term deliberately used in this part of the discussion is ‘in- 
volving members in' and not "leaving members to' the manage- 
ment of their own group affairs. 

Although his role is not that of the perpetual leading member 
ofthe group, in the overwhelming number of Youth Service posts 
at present, whether paid or voluntary, the youth worker is a per- 
son with authority over the members while they are in the club or 
other unit. Whether the members accept this or not, and whether 
the youth worker is able to use his authority effectively or not, 
this is his position. This authority is derived not from the member- 
ship, but from the agency that sponsors the unit of the Youth 
Service in which he works. He may be the full-time Youth Leader 
of a local voluntary organization, the Warden of a local authority 
youth centre, the voluntary Club leader of a one-night-a-week 
church club, the Officer-in-charge of a uniformed unit, or one of 
several other kinds of youth worker. In some cases he may him- 
self be part of the sponsoring agency and in some cases not. In any 
case he is the person who is acting on the agency’s behalf, carrying 
out their purposes (perhaps at the same time helping them to 
clarify them) whether they have been clearly stated or not. He is 
also the person expected by the agency to hold the limits which 
they have set, so that the membership operates within them. The 
agency gives the youth worker authority to do this, and generally 
leaves him a very wide measure of discretion about how he uses 
this authority with the young people. The youth worker needs, 
therefore, to be able to accept himself as an authority (and more 
will be said about this in terms of self-awareness in a later chapter), 
and to think how to use it in order to serve the purpose for which 
he is working. 

It may be that some of the people who are attracted to youth 
work are prone to over-identifying themselves with those who are 
not in authority. The possibility is mentioned only because some 
youth workers seem to go out of their way to deny that they are 
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in positions of authority. Whether this is because they fear that the 
young people will not accept them as people of authority, or 
because they have not overcome their own difficulty in relating to 
authority, or whether there is some other explanation is difficult 
to say. It may be wise not to stress one’s authority and not to rely 
on it as a basis for one’s relationships with members, but to deny 
it is to put oneself in a false position, and in the long run seems not 
to be helpful to the young people with whom one works. A youth 
worker, being endowed with authority by his agency, can help 
young people come to terms with their own authority problems 
(and it is ‘normal’ for adolescents and young adults to have these) 
by being a helping person who has a genuine understanding of and 
concern for them, and who, at the same time, acknowledges that 
he is a person of authority. In a sense the youth worker, like the 
person appointed from outside the group to a role of direct 
leadership, needs for maximum effectiveness to win his authority 
from the members as well. This is not because he is going to play 
all the leading roles, but because the existence of authority and the 
existence of limits set by and demands made by the society to which 
one belongs is a part of the reality of the youth unit situation, anda 
part of the reality of life. To become an effective member of society 
means to be able to be effective within such a situation. Only when 
one has accepted the situation as it is can one begin to be effective 
within it. This, it should be noted, does not mean the youth group 
members should be expected never to disagree with authority or 
to try to influence it. In doing these things they are accepting it 
for what it is. Not accepting it for what it is usually manifests 
itself in behaving as though it were not there or avoiding all 


contact with it. [ 1 
Having accepted his own position of authority, how else does 
? With those members whose previous 


the youth worker use it à 
experience has led them to avoid or ignore authority, he needs to 
hose members genuinely ex- 


establish a relationship in which t 
perience him as a helping person as well as an authority—as one 


who, although he is an authority, understands their problem and 
still believes them to be important and worth his attention and 
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time. The youth worker needs not only to believe this about the 
members, but also to have the skill to discover how to offer them 
some continuing satisfactory experience which, according to their 
actual needs, may turn out to be participation in some particular 
activity, an opportunity for achievement, for companionship or 
for recognition. The youth worker needs to be sensitive about how 
he times his moves with such members. New members with 
problems of this sort may be too suspicious of all authority figures 
to be able to accept too quick or too fulsome an approach. Nor 
can progress in this area of social learning be smooth and steady. 

Sometimes a youth worker may find he is the target for aggres- 
sion and hostility from some members. He may, of course, have 
provoked this personally, but it can happen when he has not. The 
young people may be experiencing the effects of oppressive and 
frustrating authority in other spheres of their lives aiid be power- 
less to express their resulting aggression towards the oppressors 
and frustrators. For instance, an adolescent may be employed on 
some monotonous occupation in disagreeable circumstances under 
a bullying foreman, and at the same time because of family pressure 
and the uncertainty of alternative employment in the area, feel 
unable to leave his job. He may feel that his parents are being 
tyrannical with him but for fear of being ‘thrown out’ he does not 
protest at home. The youth worker may be the only authority 
figure towards whom such a young person can express the 
aggression he feels towards authority in general, though not to the 
youth worker personally. In such a case the youth worker wi 
want to change the situation if he can, but he is unlikely to be able 
to do so very quickly and meanwhile he has a role to play with the 
young person in his present difficulty. If he can absorb the aggres- 
sion that comes his way without feeling personally hurt and with- 
out expressing personal hostility, and maintain his regard for the 
young person, he will do him a service by giving him a chance to 
relieve some of his tension, and may be accepted by him as a 
supporting person and not another source of frustration. 

Although we have said that the youth worker is not per- 
manently cast in the leading role in the youth group, we still necd 
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to ask whether or not he should ever play this role. There are 
occasions when he will be fulfilling his rightful purpose by doing 
so. In the first place there are some emergency situations in which 
it is right for the adult youth worker to take over the leading role 
in order better to safeguard the well-being or safety of members. 
For instance if he were taking beginners on some kind of expedi- 
tion, and they were practising following the route themselves 
though they were not very quick at doing this, it is likely that one 
of the members, probably a little quicker than the rest, would 
have emerged as a leader in the performance of this task. If, how- 
ever, a bad storm threatened the youth worker might well be 
justified in taking over the lead in order to get the party to shelter 
more quickly, by using his own greater skill at following the route 
(which skill he should have if he undertakes this activity with 
beginners). In such cases it can, of course, be argued that he is not 
so much taking over the leading role as exercising his authority 
and control to reduce the area in which the group managed its 
own affairs and produced its own leadership; and that he did this 
in order to meet his proper responsibilities in changed circum- 
stances. There are also other circumstances in which, in order to 
develop in social competence, young people need first to experi- 
ence achievement, and achievement—success in some enterprise 
may be beyond them unless a more competent person plays a 
leading role. For instance, a group of adolescents with very little 
social competence may have a pressing need to achieve something 
which will be applauded by other young people of greater com- 
petence than themselves, and which is therefore outside their own 
competence. By supplying the direct leadership which they need 
for success in the task, the youth worker can give them an experi- 


ence which becomes an incentive for them to learn more com- 
petence for themselves, when without this incentive they would 
their own potential abilities. 


never have gained confidence in í 
Having met this pressing need the group can address itself to less 
exacting tasks and the youth worker can step back from the 


leading role so that members can gain experience in it with the 


youth worker's guidance and encouragement. 
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Supplying guidance for those playing leading roles and filling 
leadership positions (such as chairman, secretary, captain, organ- 
izer, etc.) is an important part of a youth worker's function. The 
more competent members become, the more the role of the youth 
worker becomes that of an advisor or consultant, but with most 
youth groups he will need to spend much time showing people 
how to do the things that leadership requires of them. For instance 
he may often need to advise a leader who emerges in an interest 
group by virtue of his greater skill in the activity, to be more 
tactful about the sensibilities of less skilful members, or to pay 
more heed to how the others may want to proceed rather 
than to assume that they will all be swept along on his enthusiasm. 
He will also often need to teach those who are elected to various 
offices how to do their jobs efficiently. They may have learned 
elsewhere how to prepare agenda, take the chair, write the minutes, 
select a team and so on, but often they have not had any earlier 
opportunity. More than this, they will need help in such things as 
knowing how far in advance some kinds of arrangements need to 
be made; in knowing when they need to communicate with other 
members about the arrangements, and how; in knowing what 
resources are available to them and how to call upon them. It is 
good when youth club members can do all these things for them- 
selves, but there is little reason for expecting that they will be able 
to, unless the youth worker is there to show them how. 

Choosing people to fill leadership positions or offices is not a 
simple thing to do. Electing an officer is a means of making the 
membership a more effective corporate body, not just a personal 
popularity poll, but it also carries status implications and voting 
motives are usually mixed. More will be said about this in the 
chapter on group process. It is not unusual for a group that is 
newly formed and in unfamiliar circumstances to move rather 
quickly to the point of electing officers and a committee, and soon 
after, when things are more settled, to feel they did not choose as 
well as they might have done. A possible explanation for this is 
that any group will have within it some who tend to dominate 
others, and others who tend to submit to other people's sugges- 
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tions, and uncertainty seems to highlight these characteristics. The 
member who tends to dominate in uncertainty may not be the one 
who in more settled circumstances would emerge as the leader of 
the functioning group. Since the uncertainty has lessened, or gone 
altogether, the situation has changed, and the nature of the leader- 
ship called for is therefore different. Morcover, in uncertainty 
those who tend to be submissive may be particularly anxious to 
find a leader to follow in order to feel more secure, and those who 
tend to dominate may be anxious to establish themselves as leaders 
in order to compensate for their own feelings of inadequacy. It 
seems therefore that for a group to rush into the permanent or 
long-term filling of leadership positions may be unwise. 

Having put someone in a leadership position, the membership 
has in fact given him authority which he will sometimes need to 
use. Young people are not, however, always immediately able to 
accept authority exercised by the person to whom they have just 
given it, and using authority officially with one's peers seldom 
comes casily to a young person the first time. He may be diffident 
about demanding attention, or enjoy too much ‘throwing his 
weight about’, neither of which will evoke the right response. He 
will often need advice and support from the youth worker about 
how to use his authority effectively. Adolescents and even young 
adults often feel embarrassed when for the first time they face 
someone they already know in one position relative to themselves, 
in another position, e.g. finding himself in a general meeting with 
one of his ‘mates’ in the chair. One of the most usual manifesta- 
tions of this embarrassment is clowning, which diverts attention 
from the task in hand, and therefore makes it possible to avoid for 
the moment the requirement of making the appropriate response 
which is accepting the authority of the person to whom that 
authority has been given. The youth worker may need to support 
not only the new chairman but the other members who need to 
respond appropriately. He can often do this most effectively by 


demonstrating his own ability to accept the chairman's authority, 
by being in the meeting, giving his attention to the chairman, 
addressing him correctly, and making helpful suggestions when 
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necessary as a member of the meeting rather than as the person in 
charge. If the new chairman needs his active support he can give 
this by calling, as a member of the meeting, for attention to be 
given to the chairman or for his directions on procedure to be 
followed. Thus he is lending his authority to the person in the 
leadership position, but not taking the leadership out of his hands. 

Much has been said in and around the Youth Service and the 
schools in this country about the need to train young people for 
leadership. This generally means to train them to be able to fill 
leadership positions in industry, local government and various 
other spheres of community life. Obviously we have at our dis- 
posal no simple way in which this can be done, and since the 
ability to supply the leadership to a group in one situation for one 
task does not imply the ability to supply it for another group in 
another situation for another task, it seems unlikely-that any one 
programme will ever produce ‘leaders in general’, In a democratic 
society the element which seems to be important for all people in 
leadership positions, and essential for some, is the ability to use 
authority ethically and in a way that is acceptable to those with 
whom it is used. If, therefore, the Youth Service is able to offer 
young people the opportunity to practise using leadership author- 
ity in this way, under wise guidance, it may be able to make some 
contribution to this need of society. 

Many units of the Youth Service, with their varied and variable 
programmes, offer to their members a great variety of situations, 
tasks and goals to be achieved by a variety of groups. The oppor- 
tunities for members to include leadership experience in their 
membership experience within the Youth Service are legion. 


1 D. CARTWRIGHT and A. ZANDER. Group Dynamics, Tavistock, 1953- 
2 Sec the correspondence in The Times, 19 October 1964. , 
3 The Purpose and Content of the Youth Service, Report of the Youth Advisory 


Council appointed by the Minister of Education in 1943, published 1945 
(H.M.S.O.). 


4 G. WILSON and G. RYLAND Social Group Work Practice, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1949, Chapter 1. 
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Chapter 5 


Thinking about Groups 


During this century, sociologists and psychologists have become 
increasingly interested in group dynamics, i.c. the means by which 
groups exist and apparently make decisions, take action and exert 
influence, and the cffect of group membership of various kinds on 
individual behaviour in various circumstances. Most, though not 
all, of the interest has been focussed on primary groups—groups 
whose members meet in a face-to-face situation. There is now a 
wealth of literature on the subject, most of which consists of 
documentation and analysis of experiment and observation in this 
field. No startling disclosures are made in all this, and it is true, as 
W. J. H. Sprott writes, that: 


. . . the person who is not professionally concerned with the 
matter may be forgiven if he sometimes feels that social psycho- 
logists display enormous ingenuity in showing once and for all 
that the obvious is really as obvious as it seems.* 


But those who are professionally concerned, and this includes 
those who use social group work method in youth work or in 
anything else, must recognize the value of the confirmation, the 
refinement and the checks to assumptions held without basis 
which all this painstaking work represents; moreover, even when 
it might appear to be describing the obvious taking place, the very 
description is often especially valuable. So often it was taken for 
granted that an obvious thing happened but, until we were 
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provided with a description, too little was known about how it 
happened for anyone to be able to make it happen, prevent it from 
happening, or make deliberate use of it when it happened. 

While the social scientists have been developing this area of 
their work, those working in education, social work, psychiatry 
and industry have all experienced a growing concern about the 
part played by social relationships in the fields of their endeavours. 
Teachers think in terms of teaching children before they teach 
subjects, social workers see adjustment between a client and his 
human environment of primary importance, psychiatrists measure 
the effectiveness of treatment in terms of the social viability of 
ex-patients, and personnel managers try to make the factory 2 
companionable and friendly place for those who work in it. And 
modern youth workers, unlike most of the early pioneers in their 
field, recognize that they must constantly ask themselves ‘not 
“How will this programme look to outsiders?” or “Who is going 
to win this game?” but “What is this experience meaning to the 
people involved?" '? Better human relationships are seen to be 
important for the end in view, be this sounder learning, greater 
personal happiness, better mental health or higher productivity. 

Those who have noted these developments have also been led 
to speculate why they should have taken place recently, and there 
appears to be some topical significance for most of them. "Thus 
it is plausible to suggest that the present, pre-occupation with 
group dynamics is a symptom of our times. . .’3 Sprott goes on to 
mention ‘the plight of the lonely member of our great societies’; 
Elton Mayo speaks of the difficulty of acquiring the ‘social skills’ 
of communication and co-operation in contemporary society as 
compared with simpler societies ‘in which the bonds of family 
and kinship (real or fictitious) operate to relate every person to 
every social occasion’; W. R. Bion points out that ‘the group is 
essential to the fulfilment of man’s mental life—quite as essential to 
that as it is to the more obvious activities of economics and war’.* 
These and other comments all point to the consciousness ofa social 
malaise in our large-scale, urbanized, industrialized society. This 
appears not to ensure for us, as a simpler type of society did, the 
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kind of experience which helps each individual to develop the 
social skills of communication and co-operation; but as social 
beings we still need these skills for our own satisfaction as indivi- 
duals and as communities. In modern society, too, most of us find 
it difficult to comprehend ourselves in relation to our community, 
and so it is easy for us to fail to find the companionship, the sense of 
participation and the sense of significance which we need for our 
well-being. The pre-industrial village-type of community, which 
we easily think of far too cosily now, must have had many dis- 
advantages, but every individual member, even the village idiot, 
had an identity within it. He knew and was known to the others. 
Grace Coyle suggests that unless these conditions of modern life 
are compensated for, ‘the very survival of industrial civilization is 
threatened", and it is postulated by a number of people that 
increased interest in the dynamics of human groups, and in the 
significance of social relationships, have arisen in response to the 
needs thrown up by these modern conditions. 

This is probably true, and without prejudice let us look at the 
matter from another angle. Human beings are nothing if not 
resilient and adaptable. We need not think only in terms of com- 
pensation for negative aspects of modern life, but also in terms of 
better adaptation to it, to the greater enjoyment of its many 
advantages. We may learn, for instance, that the daughters of 
Fast End mothers find it hard to live on housing estates outside 
London,’ and we may see from this that suffering is involved in 
town planning that requires them to move this distance. But we 
he adaptation of these daughters to a life 


may also sce from it that t 
ommunication over long distances 


which is mobile and in which c 
is possible is at present poor (and it is not only the nature of their 


family life that is implicated here), and that their up-bringing 

have been more appropriate. For their 
bably will be. The suffering is due at least in 
part to a time-lag in cultural adaptation. Many of us already live a 
good part of our lives in relation to communities which are not 


geographically determined. We move rapidly around the world, 
r long distances and we overcome 
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might, theoretically, 
daughters it most pro 


we sustain communications ove 


language and custom differences to the extent that personal 
relationships within these communities are often close and long- 
lived. We do not, of course, live totally within these widespread 
communities. All of us learned first to communicate and relate 
within smaller circles whose members were more constantly 
face-to-face with each other. Indeed, we could not make or main- 
tain our more widespread relationships if we had not thus learned. 
But we are not so dependent for our ongoing personal happiness or 
our immediate geographical communities as we might otherwise 
be, and if these are less comprehensible, less complete, less stable 
than their earlier counterparts, we have other sources of personal 
satisfaction, and we are fortunate that the circumstances of our 
lives have taught us how to use these. 

This has implications for youth workers, for their business is to 
help young people develop social skill and competence relevant 
to the world they live in. The youth group can play an invaluable 
part as a focus of identification and security for young people as 
they become less dependent on their family relationships. Through 
membership of the peer group they can reach a new psycho- 
logical stability which is important. Particularly in early adoles- 
cence, members are likely to develop a dependent relationship with 
the peer group. If they remain in the same neighbourhood when 
they have grown up, this same group of friends and acquaintances 
may remain the nucleus of their main community, and any 
dependency they may still have will be no serious hindrance to 
them. But if any of them need to move away in order to take 
Opportunities that come their way, and this is often the case, they 
will need, by late adolescence to have passed most of their 
dependence on being physically present with this peer group, as 
well as with their families—to be able to contemplate themselves 
physically apart from it with reasonable equanimity, and to be able 
to employ the skills of communication and co-operation, fostered 
within it, in relating to others whom they have not yet met. In a 
highly mobile, ever broadening society, therefore, a youth unit 
needs to be both a place of security for young people while they 
find and practise using their ‘adult legs’, and a platform from which 
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members can move out with enough inner security to enable them 
to choose and make new relationships in unknown situations. The 
atmosphere of organizations and the attitudes expressed in them 
are important here as well as the ways in which practical oppor- 
tunities are used. For some young people, opportunities offered by 
their youth organization to move about inside and outside their 
own country can still be very important; for these may be the only 
waysin which they can begin to meet people whose ways of living 
are different from their own, and discover by knowing them that, 
although they live differently, they too have human feelings and 
relationships with them can be satisfying and enriching—in fact 
that even if it is usual for them to eat fried octopus, and if they 
have never heard of chips, they are not automatically peculiar, 
strange and to be avoided. The youth worker who expresses the 
attitude that the member who is going away is to be congratu- 
lated rather than commiserated with, and who avoids the fostering 
of a possessive atmosphere which can make it difficult for members 
to leave without feeling disloyal or rejecting and which en- 
courages some of those who ought to be more venturesome to 
remain dependent, is doing much to encoura 
realities of modern life. One still comes across the young person of 
nineteen, twenty, or more who seems to eat and breathe ‘the club’ 
to the exclusion of all else. Sometimes this over-dependency is not 
the fault of the youth club which may, by finding a function for 
such a person, be helping him forward from a much more socially 
retarded state, but with some one feels the club has been too 
possessive and now represents a flight from real life, and the young 
person, having taken refuge, is now unable or refusing to face up 


to becoming socially really adult. 
ial scientists’ more academic interest 


We now return to the soci 
relationship between the individual 


in groups. The nature of the 
member and the group has been the focus of considerable debate. 


One of the older subjects of discussion has been between those who 
said that the group (or society) implants its characteristics on the 
individual and, moulds his behaviour, and those who said that 
group (or social) behaviour is the result of the characteristics of the 


7i 


ge adjustment to the 


individual members. Does the group fashion the members, or do 
the members fashion the group? G. C. Homans calls these the 
social mould theory and the social contract theory and describes 
the derivation of the two ideas, the attitudes of the main pro- 
tagonists and the social philosophies reflected by them. The 
details will not therefore be repeated here. He shows how both 
theories make a contribution to the answer, and how neither give 
a complete answer, pointing out that the interaction between the 
group and the individual is a two-way process—a fact that is 
empirically obvious to anyone who works with groups, and which 
will be taken up again under the heading of ‘group culture’. 

It is, of course, possible at any one time that an individual’s 
behaviour is being far more influenced by the group than the 
group’s behaviour is by him (or vice versa). If individuals were to 
be continuously in the company of the same primary group, then 
each of them over a period of time would be bringing into that 
group less and less influence from outside it, and in a sense their 
behaviour would be likely (though not certain) to become in a 
general way directed by the group’s influence. It would still be 
true that the group’s influence would be the result of the inter- 
action of individual influences, but after a time there might cease 
to be much change generated except by the group’s experience as 
a group in its environment. Group responses and individual 
responses to the environment might become very similar, though 
it seems unlikely that they would ever co-incide completely. If 
members were forced to remain in the group, and one member, 
or a few in collaboration exercised overwhelming influence, his 
or their demands might come to be accepted by the rest of the 
group as group demands, and the one or the few would be 
manipulating the other members. Similar use or misuse of group 
influence has been attempted politically. Individuals have not been 
kept in continuous company of the same primary group, but the 
aim has been to infuse all phases of life with the same ideology, so 
that this ideology in the form of cultural norms and demands is 
tepeated in every primary group, and independent individual 


influence is minimized. It may then be the ideology that remains 
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the dominant influence, but history has shown that an individual, 
or a small group of collaborating individuals, in a commanding 
position, can become so identified in the minds of the other 
people with the ideology that he or they can use it as a means of 
satisfying their own demands. Theories involving belief in ‘the 
group mind’, existing independently of and superior to the minds 
of individuals, have been evoked in support of this kind of pursuit 
of power. This comes near to the idea of groups having existences 
of their own, independent of the lives of individual members—an 
idea which is empirically unacceptable to most people since, 
although human individuals can scarcely survive in permanent 
isolation, if all the individuals in a particular group leave it, that 
group ceases to exist, while the individuals can continue to live 
with other associations. 

Another question around which there has been much discussion 
dently is, more than the sum of its 
members and yet not have an independent existence. It is true that 
the responses to the same situation of individuals, when they are 
alone, are not always the same as when they are together. It is also 
true that a group's deliberations and the action it takes as a group 
can be different from and more than the thinking and action of all 
the individuals members thinking and acting independently. The 
extra ingredient is interaction which seems to act as a catalyst on 
the contributions of the individuals. Bion, using a mechanical 


analogy, but withoutimputing mechanical characteristics to human 


beings, puts this so well that his explanation is quoted in full: 


is how a group can be, as it evi 


Acceptance of the idea that the human being is a group animal 
would solve the difficulties that are felt to exist in the seeming 
paradox that the group is more than the sum of its members. 
The explanation of certain phenomena must be sought in the 
matrix of the group and not in the individuals that go to make 
up the group. Time-keeping is no function of any part, in 
isolation, of the mechanism of a clock, yet time-keeping is the 
fanction of the clock and the various parts of the clock when 
held in combination with each other. 
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There is no more need to be confused by the impression that 

a group is more than the sum of its members than it would be to 

-be confused by the idea that a clock is more than a collection of 
the parts that are necessary to make a clock. 

To sum up, there are characteristics in the individual whose 
real significance cannot be understood unless it is realized that 
they are part of his equipment as a herd animal, and their 
operation cannot be seen unless it is looked for in the intel- 
ligible field of study—which in this instance is the group. 


A number of concepts for and methods of studying groups have 
been worked out by a number of people, and not all of them will 
be mentioned here. Probably the best known is the method of 
sociometry. This was originally developed by J. L. Moreno? to 
provide a picture of the affective relationships withinra group. The 
method involves giving members questionnaires to complete, 
stating whom they like or dislike most, or whom they would 
choose to be with for particular situations. From this is con- 
structed a sociogram showing the positions of individuals in the 
group in terms of the extent to which they are chosen by the other 
members. This technique has been varied in a number of ways for 
different purposes, for instance asking group members to say how 
much they themselves are chosen. Similar methods have been used 
to make estimations of social class distributions in groups. These 
techniques can be useful in some practical situations where the 
membership needs to be divided into small groups for particular 
purposes, c.g. sharing tents in camp or getting a particular job 
done. Sometimes the membership already has ways of indicating 
its choices, as when it elects a sub-committee to run a dance or 
organize the coffee bar. The concepts of the ‘psyche-group’!+ and 
‘socio-group’ are important here. ‘Psyche-groups’ represent the 
spontaneous choices according to personal preference and affec- 
tion, whereas ‘socio-groups’ represent more deliberate choices 
made with a particular purpose in mind. Youth groups often need 
help in making this distinction (though not usually in these words), 
and in seeing the necessity for it. “Psyche-choices’ come more 
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readily to them than ‘socio-choices’, and it is easy to think of 
examples of, for instance, the popular performers in a club variety 
show, who get elected to such positions as club secretary or 
treasurer without having much idea of what these roles imply or 
much capacity for fulfilling them. Where the whole membership 
has to divide into small parties, and the youth worker knows that 
some individuals will not be chosen, or will be chosen very little, 
it is possible by asking everyone to indicate their choices privately 
to work out the groupings so that personal choices are maximized 
as far as it is possible and the unchosen people are worked into the 
groupings without having been painfully exposed as unchosen. For 
studying the relationships within a youth group, using sociometric 
techniques is seldom a practical proposition except when it can be 
related to an obvious purpose such as arranging tent groups for 
camp. Having used the technique for a purpose such as this a 
youth worker can often learn more from it, about the structure of 
relationships. He must remember, however, that this structure is 
not static and what he has is the picture as it was at the time it was 
taken, like a still from a ciné film. Changes may be gradual or 
rapid. However, the way of thinking about relationships that the 
results of an exercise of this kind produce are undoubtedly useful 
to a youth worker. He needs to be aware of pairs, small groups 
each clustering around one person, small groups less dependent 
on a central figure, people who link one small group with another, 
people with a large number of relationships and near-isolates. He 
should know a great deal about the pattern of relationships among 


the members and be able to observe the changes that go on. If, 
from time to time, lie has an opportunity to use a deliberate 
s then able to 


sociometric technique for a legitimate purpose hei 
check his observations. . T 
Homans?2 has developed the concept of the external system 
and the ‘internal system’. A group exists in an environment, and 
part of its behaviour is of a kind that is adapted to its survival in 
that environment. It always at least allows it to survive, or the 
d sometimes it has to exercise great care 


group ceases to exist, an 2 : 
and devote much energy simply in order to survive, depending on 
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the nature of the environment. Thus a group of espionage agents 
operating in enemy territory, because of their hostile environment 
which is actively trying to destroy the group, will devote a great 
deal of attention to behaving in a way which makes it possible for 
them to survive as a group as well as individually, while the 
tennis club in a sleepy country town, with enough members, 
enough funds, and enough courts, and no. one objecting to its 
activities, may have consciously to do very little in order to 
survive. Nevertheless its behaviour is adapted in some ways to 
ensure continued survival—it does not give away all its funds and 
render itself unable to pay the rent, it does not raise its membership 
fees to a level which prevents everyone from joining, and it docs 
not build houses all over its courts. This behaviour, adapted to 
the survival ofthe group in its environment is its external system— 
external because it is governed by outside conditioas. The other 
part of the group's behaviour, that which grows around personal 
relationships and the pursuit of interests and purposes inside the 
group constitutes its internal system. Although the internal 
system may be more important in many ways, the external 
system of a group has to function adequately in order for the 
internal system to develop at all. The external system may some- 
times be minimal, but any failure in it is a threat to the group s 
existence. External pressures on the group may call for changes 1n 
behaviour which have to take priority if the group is to survive, 
and these, and even less urgent demands on the external system 
are bound to affect the internal system, since in practice the 
behaviour which constitutes one System cannot be taken apart 
from that which constitutes the other. 

Youth groups exist in their environments and youth workers 
need to understand how environmental pressures affect the 
behaviour, spontaneous and organized, of youth groups. They 
need to apply this thinking at a number of levels. The membership, 
the sponsors (voluntary agency or local authority committee), 
and the adults concerned as members of management and as 
workers, all exist together in some senses as a group within an 
environment which exerts pressures upon it, although these 
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pressures may be felt differentially by different parts of the group. 
At another level, the membership as a whole exists within an 
environment which includes the sponsoring agency and the 
management as well as the physical setting in which the member- 
ship functions. At this level the youth worker, because he is the 
sponsoring agency's representative, will in some of his functions 
be part of the membership's environment, and it will be the 
membership’s external system that first reacts to him in this 
capacity. Thought about from this angle, much of what is usually 
known as ‘testing out’ behaviour on the part of young people is 
an effort on their part to discover where the environmental limits 
are and what sort of responses to them will really threaten the 
group’s existence and which will not. A new youth worker or 
helper is a new element in the environment and just what altera- 
tion he makes-to the shape and fit of the total environment is often 
enough found out by trial and error. At still another level, each 
friendship group or interest group within the membership, exists 
within an environment which includes all the other members. In 
most youth units an individual’s experience of being exclusively 
part of one interest group, or even one friendship group, is dis- 
continuous. He moves from being part of one group to being part 
of another in the course of the same evening. The group he moves 
to may include some of the same people as the group he has come 
from, but it will seldom be made up of exactly the same members. 
He is therefore in a good position to realize that he is not only a 
part of several groups that have to cope with their own environ- 
ments, but that he is also part of the environment with which 
people in other groups have to cope. Having realized this, he will 
often need the help of the youth worker in order to come to terms 
with and accept the limitations which this dual role imposes. 
When he has learned to do this he has made a useful addition to 


his social competence. = 
Homans, in another book!? examines social intercourse within a 
group more closely. He sees interaction, ranking by esteem, 
Co-operation, conformity and other phenomena as part ofa 
ble services’ between 


complicated system of exchange of ‘valua 
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members of the group. In the coursc of his analysis, Homans is 
able to make a number of statements about interaction within 
groups. None of these statements is in any way contrary to what 
common sense would lead one to expect, but as Homans himself 
explains "We are not here to quarrel with common sense but to 
support it with more systematic evidence than common sense 
itself provides’. Examples of the kinds of statements made are: 


1I Other things being equal and under given circumstances— 
a member gives more approval to another the more valuable 
the other's activity is to him. : 

2 The more valuable to the members of a group are the activi- 
ties a man emits to them, the higher is the esteem in which 
they hold him. 

3 And the higher the esteem in which a member is held the 
fewer are the other members that get the same amount of 
esteem. 

4 People who compete with each other are more likely to 


become similar in their activities than are people who 
co-operate. 


Some of the statements are longer and more complicated, but 
since all of them should be read in their context, no more are 
quoted here. The ‘valuable services’ may be of many kinds— 
helping activities, approval, conformity, personal gratification 
among them. The forms which any one of these may take are 
legion. For instance personal gratification in some cases may be 
something that looks to some people like punishment, but ‘some 
men find the damnedest things valuable—or so it seems to some © 
us’. The system used by Homans is modelled on elementary 
economics, but Homans, ‘new economic man’ is, he claims, better 
than the old one because he is not limited to materialistic values- 
‘He may have any values whatever from altruism to hedonism but, 
so long as he does not utterly squander his resources in achieving 
these latter values, his behaviour is still economic.’ - 

Josephine Klein! uses a slightly different method by examining 
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the effect of important variables on each other. She makes specific 
assumptions and examines the available evidence about what 
happens in each case. It is important to recognize how Dr Klein 
defines a group for this purpose: 


A man is a member of a group if he interacts more within the 
hich form the 


group in question than with the other groups w. 
environment, and he must interact with all members so that his 


behaviour affects theirs and theirs affects his. 


It is what has come to be known as ‘the small group’, and a good 
many membership units in the youth service are not of this kind. 
Groups of this kind do, of course, exist within the larger member- 
ship units and are often thought of by youth workers as sub- 
groups. The whole membership is frequently made up of a 
complex of these which are interlinked. While this may mean that 
not every member interacts directly, his behaviour may affect all 
the others, and the behaviour of all the others in turn affect him. 
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Chapter 6 


Group Process 


This chapter is about some of the processes which go on in a 
group and which are all in some way cither essential to its life or 
inevitable as part of its life. Like the theoretical concepts dis- 
cussed in the last chapter, group processes occur in groups whether 
a worker, or anyone conscious of the processes, is there or not. 
An understanding of the group processes does not directly pre- 
scribe for the youth worker what he should do, but it does give 
him more tools for thinking about what is going on in a group— 
concepts to help him describe to himself what is happening in the 
group. With these he should be better able to accomplish his ends, 
which will be considered in more philosophical terms in the next 
chapter. 

The concepts discussed in the last chapter were worked out in 
the main by people whose primary interest was in the phenomen? 
of group life and whose aim was a more complete understanding 
of groups, for the sake of that greater understanding. The purpose 
of those investigators were in most cases purely social scientific 
ones. On the other hand, most of the analysis and description O 
group processes discussed in this chapter has been done by people 
concerned with the practice of social group work. Their concern 
has been not only to understand better the phenomena of grouP 
life, but to improve their practice and achieve their ends more 
effectively. Those who have contributed most to this part of the 
thinking have not spelt it out very much in their published 
literature, and no claim is made that the formulation used in this 
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cha ter is in any wa ES 
S W: al or evi O: e the pro 
P y y fin: r even the most us ful. All th pr 


E pae here can be, and will be, thought about separ- 
Ae i i il i not occur independently of each other, so that 
aes ght o collectively they are probably better seen as one 

plex entity called ‘group process’ and not a collection of 


processes. 


Ep Relationships 
a E. group are linked to each other by a network 
a nac cm tionships. The pattern of this network is irregular 
Mes 1 E ging. It is therefore an ongoing process and nota 
ud 5 possible, by using the technique of sociometry 
TUS c yee five, or by using ones own knowledge and 
eee, ak , to produce a diagram of this network, but the dia- 
ade d e. the network as it Was at the time it was 
disgfan: i the rate of change is high as 3t sometimes 18, the 
meon dur even be out of date as soon tis completed. The 
fo tear s aar are also of varying strengths and kinds (in 
Le angie ce, thinking pictorially, this network is plainly not the 
zs of a good fisherman). 

iso LOU may, in youth units, nue 
aid Cr ae elsewhere and make new ones. Within the whole 
eet ire relationships may be centred originally on 
Scars, satis! action or on common interest, but they do not 
suite p o one or the other. Through relationships 
htm "ON an interest or task, new affective (or emotional) 
dips ns may be found, and from emotionally based relation- 

ew interests may grow. The pattern of the network shows 
us that some people are more central to their own groups or to the 


wi : 3 
hole membership than others; that some, for instance, are 


associati 3 : à 
ot ciating widely throughout the membership, while others are 
y associating with one or perhaps two other individuals, and 

s a whole is entirely 


thei: ss A : 
r association with the membership a 
Within the total pattern thereare 


dependent on these relationships. 
nships. There 


lik : : ; 
p to be many different constellations of relatio: 
y be several clusters of individuals forming sub-groups within 
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the total membership: there may be pairs and trios; chain relation- 
ships, and relationships which link one sub-group with another; 
and there may be individuals who are only just related to anyone 
else in the membership at all—near isolates among the member- 
ship. The nature of these relationships can vary a great deal in 
strength and kind. Their strength will vary largely according to the 
extent of their use, but not necessarily according to their kind, for 
they may be affectionate and mutually supporting; they may be 
competitive or even hostile but still strong; and the same relation- 
ships will quite often sometimes be affectionate, sometimes com- 
petitive and sometimes hostile and yet endure. The kind and the 
strength of all the relationships looked at in another way can give 
us another view of the relationships as a whole. When nature and 
strength of relationships are expressed as choices, or orders of 
preference given by each individual for all the other-members, we 
see the whole membership as a hierarchy of esteem,” which 
reflects the degrees of acceptance and rejection of the membership 
as a whole for each of its members, 

Within this total pattern of relationships we can also see the 
development of roles played by individuals. These may be 
primarily roles played in response to other individuals, e.g. indi- 
viduals may play sibling-type roles towards each other, courtship 
roles, or occasionally parent-child roles, The fact that such roles 
arise indicates a desire or need in one or other or both of the 

individuals to relate in 
Other roles may be pla 
For instance, an individ: 
who often introduces n 
clown to relieve tensi 
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these various points of view, is the informal structure of the 
group. The youth worker needs to be aware of it and to be able to 
modify the way in which he works according to the demands 
which it places on him. He must ask himself, for instance, whether 
or not the growing exclusiveness of a particular sub-group is 
damaging the chances of personal development of any individual 
outside it, whether this is helpful or not to the development of 
those inside it, and whether the members of that sub-group would 
benefit or not from being made more aware of what is happening 
and what they should expect to happen in consequence. He must 
consider (and if necessary take steps to find out) whether a member 
who seems to be always alone is unable to make further relation- 
ships without help, or has an adequate range of relationships out- 
side the youth unit. Is he rejected by most of the other members? 
Or is he barely noticed by them because although he wants wider 
associations he lacks the confidence to begin to relate to others on 
his own intitiative? If he is rejected, why is this? Can he make 
himself more acceptable with help? Does the rest of the member- 
ship realize it is rejecting him? If so, have they thought about the 
implications of what they are doing? Ifnot, how can he make them 
aware without embarrassing the individual by calling attention to 
his own inadequacy? He must consider whether competitive 
relationships are stunting development by generating too much 
tension and too much feeling of failure on the part of losers, or 
whether they are useful stimulants to development for the indivi- 
duals involved. He must consider whether hostile relationships are 
serving useful purposes or merely being destructive. The expres- 
sion of hostility is not necessarily a bad thing in a group. Members 
who express it may be subject to conditions, elsewhere in their 
lives, which generate hostility in them which cannot be easily 
expressed except within a peer-rclationship. If both sides of such a 
relationship are in the same kind of need, each individual may be 
doing the other a considerable service. If, however, one individual 
with a need for expressing hostility chooses to vent his feelings on 
another who is in great need of feeling accepted by others and is 
very insecure in his relationships within the group, this second 
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individual is likely to suffer as a result and the youth worker 
should take some protective action, if necessary attracting the 
hostility towards himself. The youth worker must also consider 
the needs of the group as a whole in relation to expressions of 
hostility. For some groups at some times, openly expressed hostility 
is too much of a threat to the group’s existence because it is too 
disorganizing. In other cases groups can absorb a good deal of 
hostility without harm, or give it an acceptable channel of expres- 
sion where it does no damage, e.g. by providing a debating forum 
where ‘scoring points’ off others is a legitimate exercise. The youth 
worker, since he is part of the groups with which he works, must 
consider what roles he should play. These will certainly not always 
be the same and he needs therefore to be flexible and adaptable. He 
should be sensitive to the roles needed by individuals and by the 
membership as a whole for its maintenance and for the achieve- 
ment of its tasks. Whatever roles he sees as necessary and which 

cannot at the time be supplied by the membership itself, he should 

try to supply either directly himself or through adult helpers. The 

taking up and development of roles by individuals in the group is 

sometimes a conscious process, as when the role is a designated 

office formally conferred upon the member, but more often the 

process is unconscious, at least to begin with. The development of 
roles serves the group as a whole as it makes individual members 

more predictable to each other than they would otherwise be. 

It serves individual development by offering cach individual a 

context in which he may respond to others in a wide variety of 
ways, some of which he has never tried before. By developing a 

new role an individual grows a new dimension for his personality 

which was evidently a possibility for him, but which had not 

hitherto been realized. The youth worker needs also to be aware, 
however, that roles can become too fixed and inflexible. In a small 
group, particularly if too many roles become too fixed for too 
long, the life of the group is likely to stagnate and individuals will 
find less and less Opportunity within it for personal development. 
New people will not easily join the group because they will find 
no roles for themselves, and new ideas may need to be deliberately 
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introduced in order to disturb the role pattern by making new 
roles available and possibly making redundant some of the 
existing ones. Individuals in a group can also sometimes 'get stuck" 
with a role which becomes a hindrance to personal development. 
For instance, an individual member may, by nature, be cautious 
and usually counsel caution to the group in a way which, to the 
rest of the group, scems pessimistic and unadventurous. He may 
habitually express his caution and doubt, whether the rest of the 
group find this warranted or not, and irrespective of whether he is 
usually proved by events to be right or wrong. The group can 
become so accustomed to this role that it relates to him with the 
expectation of his continuing to play it, and it therefore becomes 
difficult for him to respond to the group in any other way. At the 
same time the group may have ceased to give much credence to 
his advice. By this stage, even when he has wisdom on his side, his 
advice is unlikely to be heeded, and he is becoming an ineffective 
group member. The youth worker should recognize when this is 
happening and be able to help the individual release himself from 
this position. It might well be thathe does not understand what has 
happened to him until the youth worker helps him to work it 
out; that the group will not release him from this role ifhe tries to 
make an abrupt change; and that he will need to make a gradual 
change, and perhaps for a while say very little to the group when 
they would expect his ‘usual line’. At the same time he may still 
need to express his real reaction to the situations to someone, and 
it may well be that the youth worker should invite him to express 
them to him and be willing to discuss them with him. When the 
member in question becomes able to play a more positive role the 
youth worker may have to help the group change its habitual 
reaction to that member. In the course of his own part in group 
deliberation, the worker can himself express a different expectation 
towards the particular member, thus giving the group as a whole a 


new cue to follow. 

The process of personal relation: 
to all other processes that occur. 
group relate to each other can any 


ships within a group is the key 
For only as the members of a 
other processes take place at all. 
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Formation , 
Group formation might well be expected to be a ‘once-and-for-all 
process that is completed as soon as the group has been established. 
Although some parts of the process are more in evidence in the 
initial stages of a group’s life than later, like the process of personal 
relationships, the process of formation is an on-going one. For any 
group, if it endures for more than a very short time, will make 
adjustments in its procedure, change its course of action, wear out 
some of its interests and take up others as it goes along. As it does 
these things it is constantly reforming itself to suit changes in its 
circumstances. . 

Any group forms around a purpose or purposes which can exist 
on different levels. The small group of young housewives who 
spontaneously form the habit of meeting over coffee for a chat in 
each other's houses twice a weck, may never have stated a purpose 
or even be conscious of having one, but their purpose is served so 
long as they find companionship and support in the problems that 
arise in their daily lives. On the other hand the local branch of the 
Women’s Institute exists “To do all the good we can, in every way 
we can, to all the people we can; and above all to study household 
good in any work which makes for the betterment of our home, 
the advancement of our people and the good of our country’. This 
purpose is explicit and written in the constitution. Moreover, the 
purpose is prior to the local branch's formation, being the stated 
purpose ofan international movement, The members who belong 
to the local branch may all subscribe to this purpose; they may also, 
as members, be actively engaged in pursuing particular goals 
which are in line with this general purpose, such as acting as à 
pressure group on the County Council in order to get a new 
primary school builtin their locality; some members may be partici- 
pating primarily because they wish to acquire certain handicraft 
or other skills for which classes are provided; others may be 
unaware of why they belong to the organization, but be satisfying 
their needs for association with other people outside their homes. 

In units of the Youth Service, purposes can be very complex. 
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= purpose of the Youth Service itself, in so far as this has been 
efined, is ‘to help young people make the best of themselves and 
act responsibly’. This is a goal or purpose of those adults who are 
responsible for the service and who havea conscious concern for it. 
For them it is an outward-looking goal, to do with their helping 
another section of the community which they perceive as distinct 
from themselves. Within the Service, various voluntary organiza- 
tions and local authorities who sponsor the local units have their 
particular goals which, although many of them were formulated 
before any general statement about the whole Youth Service was 
made, are the agencies’ particular interpretations of that general 
purpose. For many of these agencies these purposes are also 
outward-looking, concerned with helping young people who are 
again perceived as distinct from the sponsors, but in some cases a 
considerable «measure of identification of agency and young 
members around the purpose is possible, for instance in the case of 
the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and some uniformed organizations. At 
the same time, some sponsoring agencies (more often than not 
these are local authorities) do not have any particular purpose 


beyond the general one. 
In the last paragraph we have 
purposes ofthe Youth Service and of its var: 


as we saw in Chapter r, these can be explici 
either what is officially stated, or what would be officially stated 


if such a statement were made. The young people who belong 
to a unit of the Youth Service may subscribe to the official purpose 


or not. Whether they do or not depends in the first place on how 
manifest this purpose is. If, as in the case of the Boys’ Brigade, for 
instance, it is entirely manifest to the new recruit, the young 
person when he becomes a member accepts this purpose for him- 
self. He becomes identified through that purpose with all the other 
members, including the adults; but, if the young person has 
joined the local youth club because his friend who belonged 
suggested it, he may remain entirely unaware of the sponsoring 
agency’s purpose. In the second place the young people's partici- 
pation in the official purpose, assuming it is known to them, will 
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been thinking about the ‘official’ 
ious organizations and, 
tor implied. They are 


depend upon whether that purpose seems meaningful and valuable 
to them and whether they feel they can be active in it. For instance 
‘to offer young people a congenial place in which to meet and get 
to know each other’ could be an official purpose which is accepted 
by some young people who know they want to meet and feel 
they can be active in getting to know each other. On the other 
hand ‘to teach young people to be good citizens’ might have little 
meaning for some young people and suggest to them that they are 
expected to be the passive receivers of someone else's teaching 
which they do not want or feel in need of. . 

Members of units of the Youth Service frequently express their 
purposes in direct and personal terms—'to be with my pals’, ‘to 
play basket-ball’, ‘to dance’, in fact to do any of the offered 
activities that appeal, ‘to be where we are not pushed around by 
the grown-ups’. At the same time, at a deeper level they may be 
pursuing other goals. Some of these they may be aware of, but not 
be ready to state, as in the case of the adolescent who is beginning 
to be interested in the Opposite sex, and wants, without wishing 
to say so, to be in mixed company. Some goals may be quite un- 
conscious, as for instance may be the case with the girl who is 
seeking independence from somewhat too possessive parents, 
though she does not realize that this is why she derives so much 
satisfaction from being an active club member. 

The answer to the question ‘what sort of a group is this, and 
what sort shall it be?’ is arrived at through the process of forma- 
tion. The goals, at all levels, are directly related to the kind of 
group it is at any one time. If it is a group that single-mindedly 
pursues the acquiring of certain craft or artistic skills, the goal of 
having a free-and-easy social meeting-place cannot be pursued an 
it. If part of the membership pursues the goal of physical exercise 
by having energetic games, it cannot be the kind of group that 
meets solely for discussion. The goals that are and can be pursue 
in the group also directly influence the selection of people that 
join it, for only those who wish to join in the pursuit of the group $ 
goals or who expect to be able to pursue their own goals within 
the group are likely to join 
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_ Most groups will have more than one single goal at any one 
time, and youth groups certainly do. They may be the kind of 
groups in which one permanent goal is dominant and others are 
subsidiary and transitory, or the kind of group in which goals are 
diffused and a considerable number of long and short-term goals 
can be accommodated together. In the case of the former type of 
group, it is likely that the permanent goal is common to the 
organization’s sponsoring agency and its members. In the case of 
the second type, the agency may have a permanent or long-term 
goal of which most members are unaware for most of the time. 
There is not necessarily anything wrong with this state of affairs. 
For instance, an agency may aim to provide the young people of a 


certain area with a club in which they can builda social life of their 


own, and to help them to become effective community members 
The young people 


through theirexperience of corporate social life. 

who join the club may do so with the purpose of entering into 
social life with each other and of participating as club members in 
the community’s life, because they enjoy these experiences. (As we 
have already seen, they will be pursuing other goals too.) In 
entering into club life they may remain unaware of the agency’s 
purpose. They are themselves the objects of the agency's purpose, 
and therefore if they become aware of it they cannot share it on an 
equal basis with the agency, but they are unlikely to object to it 
and are likely to continue to co-operate with the agency in 
achieving it. If, on the other hand, the agency had the goal of con- 
verting the young people to a particular belief or way of life it 
would be wrong for the members to be left unaware of it, since 
some of them might object to it if they knew it. The process of 
formation would be upset because goals would be in conflict. The 
kind of group envisaged by the agency would be incompatible 
with the kind of group envisaged by the objecting members. 

The youth worker who understands this process will be aware of 
the many goals which may operate within his unit. He may havea 
primary duty to his agency to see that one dominant goal or pur- 
pose is understood and worked for, or he may be chiefly con- 
cerned to help his unit accommodate as wide a variety of goals as 
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possible. He will recognize those problems of disorganization and 
failure of group function which arise from conflict or incompati- 
bility of goals and he will be ready to help the people concerned 
to clarify their goals, and make them explicit if necessary, so that 
the process of formation may continue. An example of a group 


with a problem of this sort is given in the second illustration of 
recording at the end of Chapter 9. 


Formal Structure 


The formal structure of a 


group is the process which defines it so 
that it is distinguished fr 


om and related to its environment, and 
through which it manages and maintains itself. But not every 
group has a formal structure. The group of housewives mentioned 
in the second paragraph under ‘formation’, for instance, had no 
formal structure. It cannot be defined so as to distinguish it from 
other housewives in the neighbourhood except by description, 


eg 
for it is not ‘The Young Housewives’ Association’ or ‘The Ladies 
Club’. Its ma: 


through the 
things are at 
have a more fo 
which may 
Part of this structure is in man 
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with other owners for them. They appoint the youth worker. 
They may stipulate that certain activities shall or shall not be 
carried on and they sometimes exercise a veto over new departures 
which the members wish to make. 

i Some part of the formal structure, and often quite a large part of 
it, is left to the youth worker and the members. Within the limits 
set by the responsible agency, the membership of a youth group 
can decide what kind ofa group it will be, and how it will manage 
itself. Since the youth worker is there to help the members grow 
in their ability to manage their own affairs, he will involve them 
in this process as much as possible, in order to give them experi- 
ence from which to learn. This means involving them in deciding 
what kind of organizational machinery they need to set up, as well 
as in the actual carrying out of arrangements and, as we saw in 
Chapter 4, the youth worker often has to teach members a great 
deal about this. In their anxiety to ensure that they are involving 
the members in the management of their own affairs, youth 
workers are sometimes tempted to push members into electing a 
committee and officers too quickly, and without helping the 
members really understand the purpose of doing it or how to do 
it effectively. With young or inexperienced members it may be 
far better to spend a good deal of time discussing general arrange- 
ments once a week with the whole membership, planning with 
them for the following week, and for the whole meeting, under 
the youth worker’s guidance, to allot various duties to particular 


members from time to time. Members will then see from their 
of having some more 


own experience the advantages and purpose 
permanent form of organization. They will then need help in 
thinking out what sort of organization this should be. will it be, 
for instance, more appropriate to have one central committee for 
all purposes, or several committees for different purposes? Shall 
everyone vote for the whole committee or should voting be done 


on some constituent basis? Shall officers be voted for by the 
membership as a whole, or shall the elected committee members 
appoint officers from their own number? What officers are 
needed? Which sort of people are likely to do which job best? 
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And so on. To spend time talking with members about w = 
things, not necessarily in formal sessions (in fact usually " 
and to leave time for members to talk together, is an importar 
preliminary to the holding of elections. 


Communication 


In order to be corporately effective a group’s members must 
communicate with each other, and the group as a whole must 
communicate with others in the environment. An effective process 
of communication is therefore essential to any group. f 
Communication between individuals is most often thought o 
as going on by means of spoken and written words, but it is not 
restricted to these means. A great deal of communication goes on 
by way of gesture, facial expression and action, and anyone who 
has been bored in a school where talking to one's neighbour during 
class was not allowed knows that these methods of communication 
can be highly developed. The meaning that is communicated may 
© Overt or covert even with verbal communication, for we i 
use everyday words, giving them special meanings puedo 
only by the initiated. This may be done of necessity and not with 
any primary purpose of preventing the uninitiated from under- 
standing, as when a profession develops a jargon in order to com- 


municate its own subject matter from one member to another; 
or it may be done without an 


the uninitiated from gaining 
case with the five school chi 
tion’ when they 
the inside of the 
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girl friends to dance, one may say ‘may I have this dance please?" 
and the other may approach with one arm extended and jerk his 
head backwards without saying anything. Both may be using 
what for them is the ‘normal’ way of asking a girl to dance, but 
one may well be thought to be behaving in an ‘up-stage’ way, and 
the other to be uncouth. The girls may both have difficulty in 
responding because they are unfamiliar with the methods of 
communication used. 

A unit in the Youth Service may have a culturally homogenous 
membership in which individuals have little difficulty in com- 
municating with cach other. They may still, however, have 
trouble in communicating individually and corporately with 
those outside their own cultural boundaries. If the unit has within 


its membership individuals of different sub-cultural backgrounds, 
have difficulty in being an effective unit at all until 
ages’. A youth worker 


help over this, and he 


it may also | 
members begin to learn each other’s "angu: 
may have to give members a good deal of 

must begin by learning for himself all the ‘languages’ of his 
members in order that all of them can communicate with him 
and he with them. He will then be in a position to interpret 
between the groups, and by using as well as understanding all 
the ‘languages’ he will help members to understand each other 
sufficiently to form relationships. Once this is done the ‘language’ 
difficulty diminishes rapidly. The youth worker’s attitude and 
selfunderstanding is important in all this, for his own sub- 
cultural background may predispose him to communicate and 
therefore relate more readily with one group than with another. 
This he must consciously counteract if he is to work effectively 


with the whole membership. ; 
ds to be able to communicate 


For corporate purposes a group nee 
urposes: to pass 


internally in a variety of ways for a variety of p ies 
change or pool opinions and 


information to its members; to ex } 
Information may be 


ideas; and to make decisions leading to action. c ; 
be sent to members in written 


passed round by word of mouth, t 
form, be posted on a notice board or be announced at a meeting. 
To be effective it has to be both given and received. Not only 
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must the giver of information give it by one of these methods, but 
those to whom itis addressed must use the same method to receive 
it—they must be present to have the information passed on by 
word of mouth, or ask for what they have missed if they were not 
present; or they must read the written notices sent to them; or 
read what is posted on the notice board; or take note ofannounce- 
ments. Exchange and pooling of opinions and ideas can take place 
in a formal session with a chairman and rules of procedure, or 
informally. It does not necessarily require an agreed conclusion to 
be reached, but it does require members to tolerate the expression 
of opinions which differ from their own, and the maintenance © 

sufficient order for everyone to get a fair hearing. It also pre- 
supposes that those who have opinions and ideas have sufficient 
confidence and verbal facility to express them. Making decisions 
that lead to action can also be carried out in formal or informal 
session. Like exchange of Opinion and ideas it requires the ability 
to give a fair hearing to all, and the ability to express oneself. It 
also requires an agreed conclusion, and therefore a method of 
proceeding when there is a difference of opinion. This may be a 
postponement of the decision, or decision by majority vote, oF 
reference to an arbitrator. Whichever method is used needs to be 
understood and accepted by all the individuals concerned if dis- 
ruption is not to occur. To communicate with the outside world, 
the group needs to understand and be able to use the outside 
world’s methods of communication. This communication some- 
times needs to be made through delegates or representatives and 
the group needs to understand the functions of such people. 

The process of communication is unlikely to continue effectively 
in all these ways unless the youth worker facilitates it. He will 
need to help individuals play particular roles in the communica- 
tion system of the Broup, e.g. to teach a secretary how to word a 
notice clearly, to explain the role of a delegate or of a representa- 
tive, or to coach a chairman in the technique of kceping order in 2 
discussion; he will need to help the group clarify when it needs to 
reach an agreed conclusion and when it does not; he may need to 
use his authority to curb overbearing or intolerant members in 
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discussion; to ensure that the opinions of less confident and less 
easily verbal members are not ignored, by helping them into 
discussion and if necessary verbalizing for them; to suggest to 
members that they delay decisions of great consequence until they 
have had time to think about them; to suggest where possible ways 
of accommodating minority views as well as acting on majority 
decisions; and to help outvoted minorities not to feel personally 
rejected. 

To help young people widen their ability to communicate is to 
widen the range of relationships they are able to make. This in- 
creases their potential experience in life and therefore aids their 


total development. 


Emotional Process 
Feelings about people and events independent of the group are of 
course experienced by members of the group. Such emotions may 
affect more than one member of a group, and in any case are to 
some extent ‘contagious’. They may therefore be shared by many 
members of the group and expressed corporately. They may 
therefore be thought of as group emotions, though the group as 
such does not feel, it is the individual members of the group who 
experience an identity of feeling. 
Members of a group also have feclings about the group itself. 
They may have a high or a low regard for it; they may identify 
themselves with it strongly or casually; they may feel strongly 
about its well-being and its reputation or they may not. The 
general level of feeling among the members of regard for the 
group, identification with it and concern for its welfare and good 
name is sometimes referred to as the group’s morale. This is the 
meaning which the term ‘group morale’ is meant to convey in 
this discussion, but it is not a very satisfactory term to use as it 1s 
defined in a variety of ways by different writers, and most of the 
investigations made into its nature have been related to special 
conditions of stress. The level of a group’s morale is related 
primarily to the degree of satisfaction which individuals gain from 
their membership experience. Although a higher or lower morale 
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can spread from one individual to another, the concept of group 
morale is a concept of the average morale of all the members. The 
range of morale—feelings about and towards the group—may be 
very wide in a group, in which case the concept of the average Or 
group morale may not be a very useful one. Individuals and 
groups make their morale manifest through their enthusiasm and 
purposefulness of speech and action. Even before they have 
achieved it they express their expectation of satisfaction through 
goals reached, and their past experience of satisfaction or disap- 
pointment will affect their expectation. 

Apathy among the membership is a well known difficulty of 
youth workers, and too often the attempt is made to explain it 
away as a ‘natural characteristic’ of young people, or a deliberately 
adopted attitude. In fact it should be recognized as a symptom of 
lack of satisfaction and lack of expectation of satisfaction, and 
should prompt the youth worker to re-examine the needs of 
apathetic members and the possibilities which membership offers 
them of satisfying these. 

Groups can also be observed to be more or less cohesive, and this 
cohesiveness is a manifestation of the members’ feelings about the 
group. Cartwright and Zander? define cohesiveness as ‘the resultant 
of all the forces acting on all the members to remain in the group’. 
At any one time there must be a number of forces acting upon 


each of the members, some in one direction and some in the 
other. So long as the balance 


of forces is towards the group 
for any individual, he will remain ; Y 
turns in the other direcpj emam in i, and if the balance 


py On he will leave it, Cohesivencss ise 
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| satisfying relationships outside it. It is therefore important for a 
youth worker to be aware of whether his membership is remaining 
mainly for lack of anything else or whether it is the result of more 


positive forces. If necessary he must help the group to generate 


more positive forces for itself. The demonstration of his and his 
interest in the young people 


helpers’ accepting and unpatronizing 

themselves is usually the first essential step in this case. It makes it 
possible for the young people to bring to light, often for them- 
selves, as well as the youth worker, their real needs. The youth 
worker and the members together are then able to set about using 
the opportunities that membership offers to meet these needs. 
When high cohesiveness results from overdependency in members, 
if they are genuinely handicapped and unable to attain normal 
social competence, the group may be performing a very useful 
supporting task by making lives more tolerable than they would 
otherwise be, but up to the limits of the members ability it is 
important for the group to be used to help them to relate to, and 
function in, the community at large rather than to escape from it. 
Some measure of relief from outside pressures is legitimate and 
helpful in any youth group because it releases tension that can be 


stultifying as well as painful. Having gained this release, the less 

competent young people should be helped to face up to their 

problems and encouraged to take such opportunities as member- 

ship can offer them to practise more competent behaviour in the 
sheltered conditions that the youth group can offer them. 

Given at least enough cohesion in a group for it to endure, and 

| given that a high degree of satisfaction is derived from the ape 

ence of membership by most individuals, a general feeling ` hat 

| can be called ‘esprit de corps” is usually manifested. hiha een 

described as a common spirit pervading the group, implying 

enthusiasm, devotion and regard for the group. The group then 


is in a state quite opposite to apathy. The experience of satisfaction 
produces purposefulness in members because they have an expec- 
tation of further satisfaction. Satisfaction is not mere selfish grati- 
fication. Altruism and self-sacrifice can, and for young people 


| = * . 
often do, produce far greater feelings of satisfying achievement. 
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Apathy among the membership is a well known diffic uy y 
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away as a ‘natural characteristic’ of young people, or a deliberate: 7 
adopted attitude. In fact it should be recognized as a symptom n 
lack of satisfaction and lack of expectation of satisfaction, an : 
should prompt the youth worker to re-examine the needs o 
apathetic members and the possibilities which membership offers 
them of satisfying these. : 
Groups can also be observed to be more or less cohesive, and this 
cohesiveness is a manifestation of the members’ feelings about the 
group. Cartwright and Zander define cohesiveness as ‘the resultant 
of all the forces acting on all the members to remain in the group’. 
At any one time there must be a number of forces acting upon 
each of the members, some in one direction and some in the 
other. So long as the balance of forces is towards the group 
for any individual, he will remain in it, and if the balance 
turns in the other direction he will leave it. Cohesiveness itself, 
however, is not necessarily a sign of well-being in the members, 
for cohesiveness and apathy can go together. Some of the forces 
p may simply be the extreme un- 
ternative. To put the point in the 
ms, boredom in company, inside, 
round noise, may be rather better 
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satisfying relationships outside it. It is therefore important for a 
youth worker to be aware of whether his membership is remaining 
mainly for lack of anything else or whether it is the result of more 
positive forces. If necessary he must help the group to generate 
more positive forces for itself. The demonstration of his and his 
helpers’ accepting and unpatronizing interest in the young people 
themselves is usually the first essential step in this case. It makes it 
possible for the young people to bring to light, often for them- 
selves, as well as the youth worker, their real needs. The youth 
worker and the members together are then able to set about using 
the opportunities that membership offers to meet these needs. 
When high cohesiveness results from overdependency in members, 
if they are genuinely handicapped and unable to attain normal 


social competence, the group may be performing a very useful 
supporting task by making lives more tolerable than they would 
f the members’ ability it is 


otherwise be, but up to the limits o 
important for the group to be used to help them to relate to, and 
function in, the community at large rather than to escape from it. 
Some measure of relief from outside pressures is legitimate and 
helpful in any youth group because it releases tension that can be 
stultifying as well as painful. Having gained this release, the less 
competent young people should be helped to face up to their 
problems and encouraged to take such opportunities as member- 
ship can offer them to practise more competent behaviour in the 
sheltered conditions that the youth group can offer them. 

y Given at least enough cohesion in a group for it to endure, and 
given that a high degree of satisfaction is derived from the experi- 
ence of membership by most individuals, a general feeling that 
can be called ‘esprit de corps” is usually manifested. This has been 
described as a common spirit pervading the group, implying 
enthusiasm, devotion and regard for the group. The group then 
is in a state quite opposite to apathy. The experience of satisfaction 
produces purposcfulness in members because they have an expec- 
tation of further satisfaction. Satisfaction is not mere selfish grati- 
fication. Altruism and self-sacrifice can, and for young people 
often do, produce far greater feelings of satisfying achievement. 
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Nor should purposefulness be seen only in busy action. Relaxed 
inactivity can be as satisfying and purposeful as energetic striving. 

Morale, cohesiveness and esprit de corps do not remain at 
constant levels in any group over periods of time. The degrees of 
satisfaction derived from membership by individuals are bound to 
fluctuate. As membership changes, as it must in a youth group 
over time, the feelings generated in the group towards the group 
will vary. Some of these fluctuations are long term trends con- 
nected with the stages of development of individuals. For instance 
groups of early adolescents, particularly boys, seem to be very 
cohesive. This cohesiveness becomes less intense as heterosexual 
interests grow and new mixed groups become more attractive. 
In late adolescence and early adulthood, when life 
often being established, for many individuals ide 
the group again becomes less important. 
to be seasonal and connected with the (s 
Thus in a community where family ho 
cern and enthusiasm for the. 


partnerships arc 
ntification with 
Some fluctuations appear 
ustoms of the community. 
lidays are customary, con- 

peer group may wane among children 
as the holiday season approaches and attention begins to be 


focused on family holiday plans. Other changes are largely 
attendant upon the experience of the group as such. Morale often 


rises to a climax around a special event from which members 
derive and expect to derive much 
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Development of Group Culture 

Culture is a collection of customs, laws, beliefs, values and res- 
ponses to situations held in common. We most often think of a 
culture as something connected with a community of people, but 
any enduring group generates some culture of its own. This can be 
thought of either as the culture of the group or as the group sub- 
culture in the community in which the group exists. Individuals 
learn the culture of their community from the people among 
whom they live—their families, schools, peer groups, working 
groups and so on. Because an individual is a member of many of 
these groups at the same time, he also carries cultural influences 
from one group to another. Culture therefore has a two-way 
flow—it is learned by the individual from the group and it is con- 
tributed by the individual to the group. 

A youth group will therefore generate its own culture from the 
cultural influences which the members, the youth worker and his 
helpers, and the sponsoring agency bring to it. If all the members 
come from a similar kind of social background, and the agency 
and the worker are not promoting the development of any parti- 
cular cultural pattern among the members, the group culture will 
very closely reflect the cultural background of the members. If the 
members come from varied cultural backgrounds, the develop- 
ment of the group’s culture will be more complex. Either one 
pattern will become dominant and the members whose back- 
grounds represent minority patterns in the group have to be 
assimilated into the dominant pattern, or some amalgam of the 
various patterns has to emerge. This amalgam may be one which 
tolerates a wide range of responses in various situations and even a 
wide range of standards. If this is so, this wide range of toleration 
becomes itself a feature of the group's culture. If one pattern of 
culture becomes dominant, the youth worker needs to be wide 
awake to what is happening. It may be that minority groups 
genuinely wish to be assimilated into the dominant culture 
because it is in line with their social aspirations, but it can be that 
the members of the dominant culture are assuming that their 
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customs, standards and ways of living are normal and right and 
that the others are in some way sub-standard. This assumption 
may itself be a sub-cultural attitude, and except in cases where i 
minority cultures run counter to the basic demands of society a 
large (in which case they would be upholding delinquent or ma 
delinquent behaviour), such an assumption is groundless. bs 
youth worker by his own acceptance of people from all the bac 3 
grounds must make it clear that sub-cultural differences, ei 
arise largely from differences of social background, are not o 
themselves to carry penalties or discrimination. For similar reasons 
the youth worker must be aware of his own cultural background 
and the assumptions it may lead him to make unless he consciously 
prevents these assumptions from operating. 

The culture of a group tends to make the members more 


predictable to each other than they would otherwise be, and it 
therefore facilitates group functionin 


things become common to members 
‘the group's way’ of doing thi 
on similar significance. For 
an understanding of what 
it does not and therefore 
rate, is deemed right and 
and values are all generat 

Some parts of some y 
generated primarily by t 
organization such as the 
as a whole has already g 
standards, values and be 
mitted to each unit. A ]. 
learning, accepting, and t 


members are expected to adopt or at least acquiesce to standards 
and values which are not axiomatic to them, or are made to fecl 
less valued as people because they do not adopt them. This is 
cultural discrimination. 

In the world as it is today young people have to sort out for 
themselves the various and sometimes conflicting standards, 
values and beliefs with which they are bound to be confronted in 
the course of growing up. Being involved in the process of the 
development of their own group’s culture can be a great help to 
them in this sorting out process because they can and do give each 
other much needed support in a difficult task. Present-day young 
people are by no means the first generation to have to do this but, 
because change is so rapid and so profound in our time, it may 
well be that the present younger generation can accept even less 
pre-digested philosophy from its elders than some have been able 
to do. It may therefore be even more important that today’s 
young people have each other to work with as they try to find for 
themselves a code by which they will try to live. This does not 
mean that the adults have no part to play, but it does mean that 
they should see their roles as facilitators and sources of relevant 
information, and not as founts of final truth. This demands in the 
youth worker the courage to look honestly again at his own code 
of life, for this is what helping young people to find theirs will 
inevitably lead him to do. It is so often our unwillingness to face 
inadequacies in ourselves that makes us unwilling to help others 


think for themselves. 


1 cf, ‘psyche-groups’ and ‘socio-groups’ in Chapter 5. 

2 c£ Homans on ranking by esteem, mentioned in Chapter 5- 
3 Some of these roles may be leadership roles—sec Chapter 4. 
4 D. CARTWRIGHT and A. ZANDER. Group Dynamics, Tavistock, 1953. 
5 GRACE COYLE Social Process in Organized Groups, Richard R. Smith, 


1930. 
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Chapter 7 


Principles and Ethics 


+ +. in short there is no neat system by which a worker can 


learn about different types of behaviour and then learn ways of 
responding to that behaviour.1 


If it were possible to issue a set of precepts which could be 
learned by heart and practised by youth workers so that they 
could apply the ‘right’ answer to each situation (whose labels they 
could also learn by heart), we could publish a handbook and 
dispense with all training in the youth service. It is not so, but the 
persistence and strength of the desire, which many of us still 
exhibit, to have it so is remarkable. How often has a visiting 
speaker, who has just done his best with some aspect of adolescence 


or some principle of working with people, at a conference or 
course, been addressed in question or d 


of the audience who be 


plication of Precepts and recipes, and these 


scarcely figure in his training except in so far as this may include 


young people, warmth 
of personality to use in hi 
understanding o 
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needs to add certain principles—touchstones or general directives 
which guide his application of this knowledge, understanding and 
skill, and ethics which help him to use them only for acceptable 
ends, afd in acceptable ways. 

Occupational principles and ethics have to 
experience and the convictions of the body of practitioners. As 
a body of youth workers of any numerical significance we are still 
young and have made no official pronouncements on these matters 
so far. But we have some experience to draw upon, and we have 
some honourable forebears who have given thought to these 
subjects and made or subscribed to statements about them, based 
on their convictions, Because they were few in number youth 
workers did not do this as a separate specific group, but as youth 
workers among other (various) social workers. 


What follows in this chapter is not written as though by an 


oracle pronouncing for all time. It is, rather, an attempt to put 
ble from our experience, 


together what seems to be already availal 

and to make explicit what most youth workers already believe. 
In the belief that we now need to make these things explicit it is 
hoped that what follows may serve as a starting point for discus- 
sion by the body of practitioners who will make such adaptations 


as seem necessary. 


grow out of the 


Principles 


The first principle is so ob 


to state it. It is simply that a yout 
purpose for which his occupation exists, Following on from what 


was said in Chapter 1, this purpose is to help young people develop 
their potentialities more fully as individuals and become better 
able to contribute to the life of the community. This, no doubt, is 
what the vast majority of youth workers set out to do, but cold 
observation of what actually happens all too often shows how 
easily this purpose can be pushed aside without the youth worker 
knowing it, and certainly without his intending it. 

For example: on the management committee of the Z Youth 
Club was an influential businessman who had contributed much 


vious that it may appear unnecessary 
h worker must always pursue the 
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to youth work among boys in the locality, in his time, and = : 
few years back presented the local association of clubs i 
number of trophies to be competed for annually between c 
teams for games, athletics, and other feats of physical prowess. 
The local association found it embarrassing to have any of these 
trophies left on its hands for any year since the businessman con- 
cerned frequently enquired which clubs held them. The dini. 
therefore energetically encouraged all local clubs to compete = 
year. The donor of the trophies also had a great desire to see the 
club, on whose management committee he sat, win some of these 
and display them in the club room. The management committee 
therefore exerted considerable pressure on the club leader to 
persuade club members to enter the competitions. Some of the 
boysin the club were interested in these activities and arrangements 
were made for them to practise during club times. There were 
some helpers who were able to coach them. The members and 
helpers who were involved became enthusiastic and made many 
demands on the club leader to meet their requirements. From 
time to time the donor of the trophies came into the club (as a 
member of its management committee) and expressed a ‘this-is- 
the-stuff-that-men-are-made-of’ pleasure at what was going 
on. Meanwhile all the members who were not taking part were 
finding that more and more of the time, space, equipment and 


adult interest in the club was being devoted to the team members, 


and the implication they felt was that their interests did not matter 
and they as people were less valuable because they had no accom- 
plishments that counted. 


Activities of the physical kind, and competitions between teams 
are not necessarily detrimental. What was detrimental in this case 
was th 


he neglect of the non-team members in the club whose social 
development was just as important as that of the team members. 
The neglect occurred because the real aim of youth work had 
temporarily been pushed aside for the aim of winning trophies, 
pleasing the local association and pleasing the management 
committee. 


This particular club was not one that professed to help young 
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people specifically by offering them opportunities for games, 
athletics and physical development more than by any other means. 
In fact, most members of the management committee would not 


have subscribed to the idea that the best way of ‘making men’ was 


always to involve boys in this kind of programme, nor that to 
ind of man was consis- 


‘make’ as many boys as possible into this ki 

tent with their conception of ultimate ‘good’, and the club leader 
would certainly not have agreed with ideas as extreme as this. In 
fact neither the leader nor the management committee had ever 


been explicit about what they did believe, and consequently they 


were swayed against what would have been their better judgment, 
rsonal enthusiasm of 


had they formulated it, by the pervasive pe 
One person. 

In order to maintain this principle a youth worker also needs 
to have discovered how to provide for his own personal satisfac- 
tions outside his work. He should, of course, derive satisfaction 
from his work, but if he is too dependent on his work for these 
satisfactions he runs the danger of using his relationships with the 
young people and the programme to mect his own needs rather 


than those of the members. 


To function on a professional level the social group worker 
found outlets for his 


must be sufficiently mature to hav 
personal needs in areas outside his professional life. ... Personal 
selflessness within the professional role is an important factor in 


the successful practice of any profession.” 


The next principle arises out of the fact that a youth worker’s 
main working tool is himself, None of his knowledge, understand- 
ing or skill will benefit young people except in so far as he relates 
himself to them. He needs therefore a Warm personality which is 
easily acceptable to most young people, to be happy and at ease 
with them, and to havea flexibility in his way of relating to others 
which enables him to vary his approach to suit the temperament, 
mood, or particular requitements of different individuals. All 
these he might have naturally; some of them he might acquire or 
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develop in training. But he needs more than this: he needs to 3 
able to use his relationships in a controlled and conscious way, un 

to do this he needs to know himself as a personality—to be P i 
to give himself a fair answer to the question What does it i, 
like to be on the other end of a counselling, consulting or casua 

ionship with me?’ 

Acer ie needs to know, in order to control, the s 
of his own impact on other people. He needs to know what ia 
own strengths and weaknesses are; where his judgment is usua t 
sound, and what factors easily mislead him; which sort of peop e 
he is prone to agree with too easily and which sort he is likely to 
discount, because perhaps, they demonstrate some of his x 
shortcomings which he does not like to admit; which sug 

people and situations he feels at ease with, and which arouse his 
fears so that he wants to avoid them; what sort of attitude he has 
toward those in authority over him and how this influences his 
use of his own authority; what kinds of influences his own back- 
ground, in terms of family relationships, social class and education, 


has had on his attitudes and assumptions, Walter Friedlander makes 


H H H H 1 l- 
this point in relation to caseworkers whose background has 11 
fluenced their attitudes eithe 


r simply in the way that occurs for 
everyone or for those who 


have experienced special difficulties. 
The same holds good for youth workers. 


Biases or prejudices that o 
life, negative attitudes tow. 
or ethnic group, 


relationshi 


perate in the caseworker's Beton 
ard this or that socio-psychologica 
obviously have no place in a casewor 

P- The caseworker whose own father was alcoholic or 
whose own mother was neglectful of her children is likely to 


have special feelings about a client whose problem situation 
involves alcoholism or parental neglect. Over-identification 
with a client wh 


3 TELE d A ive 

o is a child in such a situation or a negativ 
approach to a client who is alcoholic or neglectful of her 
children prevent 


s the caseworker from following the primary 
casework principle of acceptance,3 
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ee ae is the youth worker to acquire this knowledge about 
i self, learn to live with it comfortably, and use it to improve 
E practice? This for many students is the most challenging part 
o their training. It involves mainly emotional learning and needs 
to be integrated. with all the rest of their learning, emotional, 
i pus ge intellectual. The student has information about his 
i MM y, 2 education, his class background, and he already 
s ome of his strengths and weaknesses. As he learns about 
man growth and development and the influences of the com- 
Ard on individuals intellectually, he can be encouraged by his 
o consider consciously the significance of his own back- 
ground and experience for his own *make-up', as well as to pro- 
ject himself into the positions of other people. Through being in- 
volved in work as a member of a small group of students, who 
mE to know each other well in the process, each individual can 
arn more information about himself by having his attention 
directed by his tutor to how other people respond to him and 
why. This direction is more easily accepted if the tutor is able to 
acknowledge that he, too, has to continue to learn about himself 


in this way. Some adaptations of behaviour can fairly easily be 
made as they are seen to 


: be likely to improve the quality of 
relationships with the rest of the group. Achieving the task of 
learning to live with and love the changed image of himself which 
emerges for each student can be promoted by a tutor who under- 
stands intellectually and emotionally what the process is, and is 


able to handle it successfully for himself, who can involve the 
group of students in actively helping themselves, as a group, to 
ach other through periods of 


achieve their end. They support ¢ 
uncomfortable discovery by continuing to work together co- 
operatively, and because they are all ‘in the same boat’ they are 
able to face up to what they do not at first like, or what surprises 
them, without feeling so peculiar oF *different from ordinary 
people’ as they would when going through this learning experi- 
ence alone. Because they are all learning about themselves as well 
as each other, if the tutor sets 4 basically accepting atmosphere 
which puts value on individual differences, the members of the 
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student group often become able quite soon to verbalize to each 
other about themselves and each other sensitively and helpfully, 
and this encourages the growth ofthe necessary degree of detach- 
ment about themselves. i 

The word ‘love’ is used in the middle of the last paragraph in 
the same sense in which a Christian or a Jew understands itin 
"love thy neighbour as thyself’. Whether the youth worker is a 
Christian or Jew or not makes no difference to the fact that in the 
same way as he cannot love his neighbour as himself if he does not 
love himself, a youth worker cannot relate himself helpfully to 
young people unless he can accept himself as able to be of help 
and worthy of their response to him, 

Two examples are given here of students in small groups 
becoming involved in helping each other to develop self-awareness: 


I The students in a group became aware that one of their 


members had remained shy and contributed very little in seminar 
discussions. Th 


€ tutor brought into the discussion the question of 
how to help people to begin to relate when they found this 


difficult, using the example of a shy new member of a youth 


group. The helpfulness of a clearly structured role to play to begin 
with was mentioned 


and explored for some time. When the next 
Occasion arose the s 


tudents put the shy member into the role of 
chairman for a demonstrati 


seminars the rest of the group related to him with the expectation 
that he would continue to play the same role, and he could not 
break away from it. The tutor therefore found an opportunity to 
introduce the topic of 'role expectation' and how an individual 
can ‘get stuck’ with a particular role. Members of the group 
began to grin at each other, and then one of them said to the 
witty intellectual" 'I think we've been doing this with you Tom, 


haven't we?’ 


Having developed it and come to terms with it, a student has to 
learn to use his self-awareness in his practice. He will be unlikely 
at first to be able to build it into his immediate responses to young 
people, but by referring to it in his recording and being prompted 
to think about it in his supervision sessions, he begins to control 
his relationships accordingly so that they correspond more nearly 
to the needs of the young people. This is referred to again in later 
chapters. 

Successful development of self-awareness brings the image one 
has of oneself closer to the view that other people have of one. 
It is the image of oneself that changes, not the person that one is. 
One does change in the course of training, perhaps rather more 
than one might have done in the same span of life spent elsewhere, 
but one docs not and is not expected to become a different sort of 
person. As a result of self-awareness one can modify one’s 
behaviour, but one cannot by an act of will change one’s feelings. 
One can take account of them, modify the expression given to 
them or find alternative expression for them. If they are obstruc- 
tive to one’s working purposes, then within the area of one’s work 
this is what is needed. j 

The last principle to be discussed and the first, point under the 
sub-title of ethics are so much part of the same thing that it is 
debatable where it or they should go. Stated as a principle it is 
well known, and is simply that, whatever the aim in view, a youth 
worker must begin with the young people ‘where they are’. 
Reduced to spatial terms it is so obvious as to be unnecessary to 


spell out that if someone is at point X and a youth worker, or any- 
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one else, wishes to help him get to point Y, the journey must be 
planned starting at point X, not somewhere else on the way to Y. 
In terms of youth work this means being able to communicate 
with young people on their own level, whether this is less or more 
sophisticated than the youth worker's habitual manner of com- 
munication; it means recognizing and receiving all kinds of com- 
munication made by non-verbal behaviour; and it means recog- 
nizing that the concerns and interests of those who do not express 
them with any verbal facility are none the less vital to them. 
Apart from the level of expression, it means that the youth 
Worker must respond to those concerns and interests as seriously 
as the young people feel them, whether their content seems to him 
personally to call for this or not. All this is part of the practice of 
accepting people as they are, whether one accepts their behaviour, 


their standards, and their values, and whether they personally 
appeal to one, or not. 


Ethics 


It has already been stated in this chapter that occupational ethics 
are concerned with the ways of using skill and the ends to which 


. t 5, 
it is used, and that both ways and ends have to be ‘acceptable’. 
What is acceptable derives from the community, and is based on 
the conception the co 


mmunity has of man and the universe, and 
the beliefs about nature and supernatural things which are held. 
In our society today, scientific discovery and invention con- 
tinually require us to modify and revise our conception of the 
universe and man’s place in it, and a wide variety of beliefs are 
tolerated. There are, however, some generally held assumptions 
that are basic to our society, and these include that human life 


is sacred, that human beings are all valuable and have infinite 
potentialities; that individuals are more important than organiza- 


s Sae set out to help them as people, must represent these 
oe The ae in their dealings with the people whom they 
for rds ae "uci the Ru n of ee assumptions 
Hecke: fe eres "- as a Bp t pi ormulate their own 

poses. In this realm, youth workers, it 


seems, : : a 
, have much in common with other social workers, and a 


good deal which is common to all those who work in directly 


helpi : 
i h á 
ping occupations, including teachers, doctors and nurses. 


The E 
words ‘accept’ and acceptance’ have already been used 
they convey has to be 


mu ied in this text. The meaning í 
EE from personal liking. All human beings have ` 
M ade es and dislikes among the people with whom they 
A contact, but those to whom a youth worker is expected 
f E s pe should not, and usually cannot, be limited to 
like, irae he personally likes. Whatever a young person looks 
ever he dresses, whatever his language, his behaviour, 


his : ; 

Fi d and values, within the arca of his work, a youth 

rker has to express towards him the conviction that because he 
ibilities. This 


" a human being he is valuable and has infinite poss! 
$ acceptance of that young person. Wilson and Ryland make this 


point by distinguishing between ‘pe king’ and ‘profes- 


5 rsonal li 
i (e. 3 ; 
onal regard’, and go on to say « itis essential that the practi- 
which tran: 


Nut pus a love of human beings which tra? scends their dislike 
UN XR iE patterns of specific individuals’. The youth 
d. v ORE n: only to have this fundamental conviction and to 
Xpress it initially towards members, but to be able to continue 
1e feel it and express it at moments when he is also actively disap- 
Proving of the behaviour of the same members, either individually 
Or as a group. "The members feel loved and accepted by the 
worker because his tested reactions to them have proved that he 


doesnot stop loving them when he disapproves of their behaviour. * 
d values vary as much as they 


ae a society in which beliefs an 

o in ours today, one of the major tasks confronting every young 

person is that of finding a consistent code by which to order his 

own life and relate himself to his society to his own. satisfaction. 
eople will look to a 


This is one of the tasks for which young P 
III 


youth worker for help, even though they may not ask for E ke 
these comprehensive terms. A youth worker who has not rad 
the maturity which comes from having worked this out for si 
self at least initially, may be able to sympathize with the you d 
people over their problems, but he will not be able to offer mu d 
more. He cannot even be for them a source of hope and con 
fidence by demonstrating that this task can be achieved. It 2 
therefore important that the youth worker shall have faced up i 
this task for himself, and shall have worked out a viable aime 
philosophy. He has not, of course, to have reached final, e Ue 
and immovable conclusions, for ongoing experience o 
requires all of us to make adaptations and modifications, and ton 
time to time perhaps, major revisions. Itis not, however, the youi 
worker’s place to pass on his personal philosophy ‘ready-made a 
young people, or to persuade them that his is the only true Ys 
right philosophy. For him it may be so, but he should not E 
using his skill for the purpose of spreading his personal influenci 
and power. He may need to explain what he believes in order to 
help a young person, and he should be prepared to give an hona 
answer when a young person asks him what he believes in an 


what he beli 
offer his personal 
offers his personal c 
be adding to the di 
since that 


ith someone. This is not to deny that a 
ces the young people with whom he works. 
Like everyone else, he as a personality exerts influences on the 
people among who 


m he moves, in his working sphere as well = 
in the rest of his life, because he is part of those people’s environ- 
ment. He will, however, be Stepping over the ethical boundary 
if he uses his Occupational skill for personal or partisan ends. 
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In some cases it is the youth worker's function to encourage or 
Sven demand adherence to particular beliefs and codes of 
belfiviour, not because they are his own, but because the organiza- 
tion for which he works is founded on those beliefs and intends to 
promote them through the youth organization, and holds these 
particular codes of behaviour to be right. These will be the workers 
in organizations referred to in Chapter 1 as having ‘highly specified 
aims which spell out their particular interpretation of youth 
work’s general aim’. These are often youth organizations whose 
sponsors have based them on specific religious tenets, and usually 
the workers are part-time, paid or voluntary. Itis legitimate in our 
Society to offer young people membership of such organizations 
and the companionship and interest that go with it, so long as the 
nature of the philosophy is made manifest to the young people who 
consider joining. To offer young people the companionship and 
interest, and after they have joined to exert pressure on them to 
accept the beliefs or special codes of behaviour is to treat them as 
less than human and to try to manipulate them, as to use occupa- 
tional skill to bring them under the youth worker’s personal 


influence and power would also be. 

Many churches who sponsor youth clubs—probably the 
majority—do not in fact make any demand on young people who 
Join to accept the religious beliefs of the church concerned, or to 
accept any religious beliefs at all. They offer membership of their 
Organization to young people as a piece of service to their com- 
munity which they believe it right for them to offer "with no 
Strings attached’. In some of them, however, possible insidious 
influences may exist, although both sponsors and members are 


quite un i . Yi eople are peculiarly prone to 
conscious of them. Young P E emp decus 


the influences of their peers and have d 
accepted by them. If, for instance, à church-sponsored organiza- 
tion holds corporate prayers which members are invited, but not 
required to attend, young people who are not sure of their 
religious commitment may feel essure either to 


e under great pr 
Join in or to leave the club altoget 


her. This may happen if those 
, 
members see the act of corporate prayers as central to the club’s 
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Te. 
life, and by not joining in they make themselves feel like 
siders’ in relation to the group, which can be very d 
them. This is probably more often the cause of ‘difficult behav: J 
on the part of those who do not join in than is generally recognized. 
Practices of this kind might usefully be re-examined in open 
clubs, not necessarily with a view to changing the practice, but in 
order to ensure that the nature of membership is fairly repre- 
sented to all comers. , 

Many units in the Youth Service, including most of those in 
which full-time workers are employed make no specific interpre- 
tation of youth work's general aims. In these the youth worker 
cannot take for granted, to begin with, the duty or the right to 
promote directly the acceptance of any belief or code of behaviour 
except those about which society asa whole makes general assump- 


tions. If he works on the assumption that his personal reece 
tion of these assumptions is the ‘right’ or the only one, he will be 
denying the young people th 


€ opportunity to work these out for 
themselves. For every-day working purposes, of course, any unit 
must have at least a code of general behaviour to which members 
conform sufficiently to make possible planning and carrying 
through arrangements, In 


extreme cases, the sponsoring agency, 
through the youth worker, may have to impose minimum stan- 
dards of behaviour and sanct 


ions against offenders in order to make 
corporate life possible. This is only exceptionally the case, and 
usually means that the young people concerned have had hitherto 
little or no Opportunity for sel-management, and that their ex- 
perience of authority has been autocratic and probably arbitrary- 
This refers to the internal life of the unit, which could, for socially 
competent members be i 


pac PA pee and one of a youth worker’s functions 
aie b ty is therefore to help young people to develop this 
ty by providing them with the opportunity for self-manage- 
ment and help in discovering how to use it. The membership 
itself, therefore, has to generate its own code of behaviour. Most 
à this usually needs no official formulation but develops as part of 
the group culture. This docs not mean that the youth worker will 
never be concerned with controlling or limiting behaviour. 
Having generated a code, young people have also to learn how to 
E themselves and each other within it, and they can seldom 

o this successfully all the time. As they learn to do this they will 
need the assistance of the youth worker’s authority to hold the 
limits where they are not strong enough. When he uses his 
authority in this way, the youth worker is not imposing his 
Personal standards or the ready-made code of an organization; he 
is using his authority to strengthen the group's efforts to control 
itself according to its own standards and values. 

From a discussion of the avoidance of an unethical use of skill 
for manipulative purposes, We have already moved into dis- 
cussing the demand which the ethical use of skill makes on the 
youth leader to respect members’ rights to self-determination and 
to meet their need to become able to be self-determining both 
individually and co-operatively. Every unit in the Youth Service, 
whether it is ‘highly specific’ about its aims and methods or not, 
has some area in which the exercise of sel&management by 
members is possible, provided the adults working with the unit 


allow this. 

Most young people 
determine the course o 
growing up is the prospect ofb 
the difficulty of growing up i 
independence carries with it resp 
matter of freedom from outside restraint. The ambivalence that 
young people typically show towards adult status—identification 
with adults alternating with rebellion against them—behaving in 
an adult fashion alternately with reversion to childish behaviour— 

IIS 


r own affairs and 
f the attraction of 
ecoming independent, and part of 
s the acceptance of the fact that 
onsibility and is not simply a 


want to manage thei 
f their own lives. Part o 


moving enthusiastically into making their own ener e 

: dina iil o under 
nating with irresponsibility—should surprise no one " is 
stands anything about adolescent psychology. The path tow 1 
sel£ determination is not a smooth one, and progress along it is no 
made at an even pace. A youth worker must therefore expect a 
unevenness of response as he tries to help his members with this 
aspect of social development. 

It is not only in matters of standards and values that young 
people need to become sel£ determining, but in matters or Ex 
zation and activity. Here, of course, it is not just a diri o 
telling the young people that they have to decide for themselves 
and leaving them to it. No one can make a choice without know- 
ing what the possibilities to choose from are, and what the en 
tions of making this or that choice will be. The actual range o 
possibilities will vary with local circumstances and PR 
human and otherwise. These will narrow down the actual range o 
choice from the theoretically possible range, which in any case 
would be too great to handle profitably. If there are existing 
interests and enthusiasms among the members, these will focus the 
choice further, and consideration of what is immediately possible 
and what needs preparation will add more structure. It is the 
youth worker’s part to help young people sort out all these 
factors, and give them the relevant information, so that they can 
choose realistically. He has a further part, however, because most 
young people are unaware of a good many of the activities which 
they might enjoy. The wider their awareness, the greater the 


number of possible sources of enjoyment and satisfaction they can 
develop, inside and outside th 


e youth organization. The youth 
worker should therefore help them to widen their awareness from 
time to time by giving them suggestions. He will often have to do 
more than make the suggestion verbally, for the words may mean 
practically nothing to some hearers, and may only call up a? 
unattractive stereotype for others, Many will need an actual first- 
hand experience of the activity or to come in contact with others 


who are enjoying it before they can entertain the idea that they 
might enjoy it themselves, 
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For example: a youth worker was concerned to help a group of 
boys. find an interest. They were mainly sixteen year olds and in 
unskilled work, rather bored with life, inarticulate, not very 
sophisticated and did not fit in very well with the social activity of 
the other members. He knew he would get a negative response 
from them if he suggested ‘art’ or ‘painting’—their school 
memories of these were depressing—but he believed that this kind 
of activity would help them. He got to know someone who, as a 
hobby, painted rapid abstracts and impressions and did some action 
painting. He invited him to visit the club one evening. The painter 
got talking to these boys, and after they had indicated their 
boredom to him they asked him what he did with himself, and he 


told them about his painting. They were curious about it and he 


promised to bring some of it in two evenings’ time. On this 
in which he displayed 


second visit the painter was given a room 
ME paintings and some of his working materials. The group of 
oys went to have a look. Soon one of them asked ‘How did you 


do that bit there?" The painter said ‘like this and gave an 
large brush on a large piece of 


immediate demonstration with a 

paper, and then invited the boys to ‘have a go’. Within two weeks 
some of these boys were producing interesting pictures and most 
of them were getting considerable pleasure and release from 
expressing some of their feelings in colour and shape. Whether 
this lasted as a club activity or not, these boys had one more experi- 


ence which they could choose to repeat in the future if they wished. 
In his role as counsellor, a youth worker is usually the recipient 
nly given to him because 


of a good deal of information which is o 

of the position he holds and because he is regarded as a person 
willing and likely to be able to help. Sometimes the information is 
accompanied by a request that it should not be passed on; some- 
times the assumption that it will be treated as private is there, but 
not expressed. It would therefore be an abuse of his position fora 
youth worker to pass on such personal information knowingly 
without the informant's consent, and ethical behaviour requires 


him to take every care not to give it circulation by accident. There 
are occasions when a youth worker knows that someone else, for 
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al 
instance, the Youth Employment Officer, the doctor, = ad 
Welfare Officer, or the Probation Officer, could offer m: ecd 
than he can himself. He will then normally offer to pum re, 
appointment for the member with that other age ai ber, 
member how to go about getting. the i EE (- pw 
offer to go with the member i£ this is likely to help, ut odi 
not himself pass on the information he has already pai re 
other person except at the request of, or with the am HR 
member. He may need to emphasize to the member t É : rds P 
ance of giving the information to the other person, bu hne 
denial of the member's self-determination as well as a betray: 
confidence to pass it on ‘over his head’. — 
There is of course, occasionally, the extreme situation in d 
à young person is going to do himself or someone eee 
damage (not necesarily physical) if someone does. not. Se 
information in order to get action taken quickly. These situatic s 
are not frequent and when they occur anyone ‘in the pei 
Justified in getting action taken in time, in the same way as wid 
is justified in dragging a straying pedestrian out of the traffic’s sa 
without waiting to ask him whether he wants to get hurt or! * 
The assumption in these Tare cases is that the person in danger ‘ 
unaware of the full implications of what he is doing, pee 
ignorance, misunderstanding or mental impediment. There pi 
too, occasionally, difficult situations between the ERENT 
and the extreme, including sometimes legal factors, such as th 


giving of evidence. There is no prescribed way through these 
complications, The y 


sometimes to balance i 
the good of a member 


(the long-term good, not whether he will 
immediately like it or 


i i jence. 
not), and act according to his cus 
at the youth worker functions wit 


: ive at 
of his way to get people into trouble, neither can he connive 
law-breaking, and that he is 


: P he 
as much subject, for instance, to t 
law of subpoena as they are. 
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PM mee Ls have not been really separately spelt out 
omn. ip E e have seen in one example how the keeping 
qnum an Wed for a member s right to self-determina- 
ena xcd the same thing in practice, and earlier it was noted 
p oe yi members where they are and behaving 
eden ie E acceptance were scarcely separable. Each 
Uie edm cach ethic is not really a separate entity, for all are 
Mee alattitude—the attitude of the person whose job it is to 
positive development. 


1 G. WILSON and G. RYLAND Social Group Work Practice, Houghton 
" Miglin, 1949, Chapter 1. " 
SON and RYLAND Social Group Work Practice, Chapter 1. A 
3 WALTER FRIEDLANDER Concepts and Methods of Social Work, Prentice 
tice, Chapter 3- 


rli 1958, Chapter 4. 
ii SON and RYLAND Social Group Work Prac 
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Chapter 8 
Supervision 


Supervisors ought to consider themselves less super, and to 
grow a lot more vision, 
Remarks like this could be heard occasionally at gatherings of 


H H . € — 
professional social workers in the late 1940s. The word ‘super 
vision’ was still new to th 


illustrates some of the misunder- 
and ideas which have had to be overcome 


mmitted to building up and maintaining 


within the body of youth workers, has therefore become apparent. 
The word presents little difficulty because other professionals have 
clarified its meaning within professional contexts. The idea is 
acceptable but still somewhat confused. 

Supervision is primarily a method of in-training, but it has 
another aspect which is sometimes equally important in youth 
work. It is also a way of channelling appropriate skill from some- 
one who has it to those for whose benefit it has been developed 
(in this case the young people), through someone who has little 
of it, or even none of it in a conscious and developed form. This 
aspect of supervision makes it possible for far more young people 
to benefit from the skill of one trained experienced worker than 
he could work with directly himself. But even when this aspect of 
supervision is of particular importance, the person being super- 


vised is also being trained. 

The trainee may be an untrained as 
he may be a part-time or voluntary worker in charge of a unit of 
work; he may bea student in part-time or full-time initial training; 


or he may be someone who has completed initial training and is in 
ervisor will normally be 


part-time or full-time work. The sup 

someone who has completed initial training and has subsequently 
had substantial experience. When the trainee has had no initial 
training and is inexperienced, the channelling of skill as well as the 
training aspect of supervision is important. In the Youth Service, 
therefore, supervision can play a number of different parts and can 


be developed at various levels. 
Before examining some of t 


sistant to a trained worker; 


hese functions more closely, some 


further clarification of well-established practices in the Youth 
Service is worth while here. Any leader in charge of a club or 
centre in which other helpers are also working has always had to 
give some time and thought to planning with his helpers and 
receiving back from them some kind of reports on progress. This 


is obviously necessary for the sake of efficient organization, but 
in the past much of this planning and reporting has been focused 
on activities because the helpers have been recruited to take charge 

h as the football team or the 


of particular activity groups suc 
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drama section. This planning and reporting can be a means of 
improving your work skill as well as organizational efficiency if it 
becomes ‘client-centred’ instead of ‘activity centred’. Too often 
in the past helpers have only been able to think about their work 
in such terms as how well the football team played in its last 
match or how good a production the drama section is going to put 
on, because they have not been given sufficient help in thinking 
about what the activity is for. K 
It is an old tradition in a number of youth clubs and boys 
clubs, for leader and helpers to have a regular ‘post-mortem 


session after the club has closed. These may remain at the level of 
exchanging information or even de 


need for this devel 


the young people i 
ment, 


Most youth officers and youth organizers hold regular meetings 
of leaders working in their areas or affiliated to their organiza- 
tions, and in some cases these people give a great deal of sup- 
Portive attention to youth workers, especially new ones, in the 
Service. Most of this work is focused on organizational and 
administrative efficiency, which can be assumed to be of benefit to 
the young people if the local organizations and departments are 
means to the end of helping young people to develop more fully 
in society, and are not becoming ends in themselves. Organiza- 


: h 
€ efficiency are necessary, and many 1 
anaging this side of their work. It docs no 


supervision services might well be offered, if they had the neces- 


sary training and skill. 
Supervision at any level needs to be focused on the same con- 
ker who has had initial 


tent as initial training, so that the wor 
training experiences supervision as a development of it, and the 


worker who has not received initial training begins to learn to 
think in the same kind of way about the work as those who have. 
of principles, ethics, 


It is the process whereby the understanding 

processes and individual behaviour becomes the guiding light of 
practice, and through which the trainee can develop more quickly 
his own art of using this understanding. In the present state of the 
Youth Service it is therefore not surprising that this kind of super- 
vision is seldom provided from among youth officers and 
organizers since only a minority of them have had any opportunity 
of specific training for youth work, and fewer still have experi- 
enced modern initial training. Many of them came into the service 


at a time when training opportunities Were extremely rare, and 
here it demands training 


that the service has grown to the point w. 
of a professional level for its full-time leaders, and a widespread 
development of training for part-time workers, says much for 
their tenacity and general wisdom. The appointment of training 
officers at County and County Borough level or at Regional levels 
Will not necessarily make any difference to this particular fact. The 
Passage of time may bring the Service to the point where a large 
Proportion of those in youth officer and youth organizer posts, 
having been drawn from the ranks of full-time, trained leaders, 
are familiar with the content and nature of initial training. But a 
rapidly developing service may not be able to afford tot walt. 
here may bea case for diverting, at Jeast temporarily, some eium 
existing resources for training full-time leaders 
of those working at higher administrative leve 
Opportunity of becoming familiar withthe na e 
initial training, and of acquiring some skill in supervision. 


]s in the service the 
and content © 


Supervision of helpers by a Worker in Charge i 
licated and most familiar form 


I a 
n some ways this is the least comp 
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of supervision to consider and, to begin with, it will be assumed 
that the worker in charge is trained, and the helpers are not. The 
worker in charge needs the observations of his helpers as well as 
his own, in order to do his own work properly. By asking 
questions about the things he wants to know he will be training 
them to observe in the way that he would observe. If the young 
people with whom those helpers are working are to benefit from 
the skill of the trained leader without his being with them all the 
time, the helpers must be given the leaders’ interpretations of their 
observations and his advice as to how to proceed, e.g. the leader 
needs to know from a helper who has been working with the 
football group that there is some friction in the group because the 
same players (the best footballers) are getting all the games at 
present due to the fact that league matches are being played every 
time. The leader’s interpretation might be that the trouble is at 
least partly due to a confusion of purpose within the group (some 
pursuing the purpose of playing football and some pursuing the 
purpose of winning the cup). He can make this interpretation 
because he knows the individuals concerned and understands the 
processes in the life of such a group. He may suggest to the 
helper how to help the group clarify its purposes; he may also 
suggest that if they reconsider their resources it may be possible 
to arrange to meet the desires of more than one section of the 
group, and that it would be more helpful to do this rather than to 
8o on arguing about who is right or wrong and who is to blame 
or not to blame, It may be that the leader needs to move in to 
Work with this group himself over the matter, but the helper may 
be able with this support and advice to do all that is needed. Thus 

Y Supervising a helper, the leader has channelled his skill to deal 
with a difficulty which they could not handle alone. At the same 


time the helper has learned something more about how to help in 
this way, 


This exa 
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Dum EE C agency to take charge of particular activi- 
Ega = pum why any instructor or helper should be 
ELT erstand the purpose of the unit in anything but 
i iperficial terms unless someone has taken trouble to explain it to 
ae E meee his own particular activity may be a 
Sener in a and there is obviously going to be difficulty 
"C RD ii Pa the members, the leader and himself 
Nuls realize and accept that the activity 15 being used in 
g as onc means among many to another end. 


This whole process necessitates the leaders and helpers meeting 
s hot operating. This is not 


pear while the club or unit i: 
M ve to arrange and means making extra demands on 
E. PA 2 airness to them, the need for this extra time should, 
SORS T i made clear to them before they commit themselves 
RE a ork. It is then usually readily understood. One skill 
is he ME leader must develop in order to supervise his 
yrs is Eu to make his interpretations and give his 
TAR in easily understood language. Professional jargon is a 
gitimate time-saving tool to use with other professionals, but is 


a hindrance to the rest of the world. 


worker to learn 


It is part of the education of the social group 
the direct work, 


how to teach his knowledge to others who do 


and to do this in simple language. 


have trained people among 


If the leader is fortunate enough to 
he same, but trained helpers 


bis helpers, the process will be much t 
will be able to contribute to the interpretations and advice about 
future action much more than the untrained. The leader, though 
he must carry ultimate responsibility, will be able to leave much 
more to a trained helper's own judgment. Since, however, he isin 

hat these judgments 


charge, the leader will still need to know W 


are and on what they are based. 

If the leader himself is untrained he will ob 
to make interpretations and give advice except 
experience has enabled him to do some of this. 


viously not be able 
in so far as his 
Such a leader 
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could obviously benefit from supervision from a trained pons 
who does not work in the unit with him. The Youth pes 
very much concerned to provide part-time training for pE 
people, and supervision, one would expect, will play an es a 
tant part in such training. Meanwhile the untrained ra TA 
charge needs to continue to meet his helpers regularly if or r 
exchange information and make preparations. If he is then a . 

to receive some training and supervision, the temptation to try 
to use it immediately and to try to pass it on to his E 
may be a strong one, though the wisdom of doing this ^n 
debatable. It may be that the helpers are able to share d 
training sessions and the supervision with the leader (and th 

wisdom of offering training this way is also questionable) in 
which case the meetings of leader and helpers are bound to 
reflect the current content of training in some way, though not 


necessarily helpfully. Charlotte Towle? writing about supervision 
for caseworkers says: 


++ +a person cannot teach what she is currently being bee 
Knowledge and skill cannot be passed from one head to another 


and on to a third head. It must have been assimilated so that it is 
conveyed from within the teacher. 


There are differences between the situation we are concerned with 
and the one referred t 


; 
© in the quotation. Even the ‘third ir 

referred to in the quotation can be assumed to have receive 

initial training, and none of the three ‘heads’ would necessarily be 


working closely together on 4 single piece of work. But the gencral 
principle seems to apply. 


Supervision of future full time workers in training during their 
field practice 


study of human individuals and human society and the principles 
and ethics which should guide his practice. His job is to be a 
practitioner, and it is only through practice that he can learn how 
to use his theoretical understanding so that it enlightens his 
practice. As a practitioner he must relate himself to the young 
people with whom he works. Relationships are personal, and 
every student has therefore to discover and develop his own art of 
using his relationships in a manner that is enlightened by his know- 
ledge. It is his supervisor's business to help him to do this. 

It is essential, therefore, for the training establishment and the 
field supervisor to be in close contact with each other and to have 
confidence in each other. The field supervisor needs to know the 
sequence of the whole training course and the point in it which 
the student has reached. He needs to know the student's strengths 
and weaknesses and what youth work experience, if any, he has 
already had. Then he is able to give the student the kind of prac- 
tice and supervision most likely to help him at the time, within 
re limits of the possibilities which his particular unit of work can 
offer. 

All that has been said, and all that will be said in this section of 
the chapter, is true whether the field-practice placement is of the 
‘concurrent’ or ‘block practice’ type. Considerable discussion of 
the relative merits of each type could, but will not, here, be 
entered into. There are advantages and disadvantages each way. 
How much of each a student gets, Or whether he gets only one or 
the other kind usually has to be decided primarily on the grounds 
of what is possible. 

Rapidly increasing the number of recruits to a profession 


whose training requires supervised field practice is necessarily 
difficult because the existing small field is bound to be unable to 
of trainees requiring field 


support adequately the large number fi 
practice. In times of rapid expansion therefore, unless the existing 
trained and experienced leaders can accept a very large super- 
vision load, (which is unlikely since the need for expanded 
recruitment arises from an expansion of work in the field), super- 
vision may have to be shared by trained leaders, tutors from 
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training establishments and untrained leaders. This may Ru be 
ideal, but is not impossible. When expansion is not taking p. es 
or is only gradual it can be expected that there will be ek 
trained and experienced working leaders able and willing to supe 
supervision for full-time students, as part of their profession 3 
duty. When this happens, the student is supervised by the pn 
alongside whom and under whose direction he practices. Thi 
renders the situation somewhat different from that reflected in 
accounts of group work supervision in North America (and mo 
of the literature on the subject available at present is North 
American). In America it is usual for a group worker to be 
working with a number of small groups (twenty or less, and per- 
haps only ten or eight members). In field practice, therefore, B 
student can be given sole charge of such a group and be supervise 
by a member of staff of the agency in which he is practising; bi 
that member of staff is not necessarily present in the group while 
the practice is going on. In Britain a full-time youth leader may 
occaionally be working with several relatively small groups, but 
more usually he works with one large membership group whose 
programme is complex and which operates four, five or six times 
a week. A student cannot therefore be put in charge of the win 
unit until near the end of his training, and although for part o 
the time he may be in charge of a section of the whole unit, his 
role while in field practice tends often to be more like that ofa 
full-time assistant than that of a leader, and for much of the time 
the leader who is his supervisor is present with him. This has both 
advantages and disadvantages worth further discussion, but in the 
following consideration of the supervision process it will be 
assumed that the supervisor is the full-time worker in whose unit 
the student is practising, and the process is, in any case, the same- 

The supervision sessions are based on the student’s record, and 
in them the supervisor teaches the students to think about what 
went on in the way in which a professional worker needs to ee 
He will help him to recognize which parts of his theoretica 
knowledge are relevant to each part of his experience; to recognize 
that what he knows about various group processes can shed light 
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on what was happening in the football group; to call to the fore- 
front of his mind the appropriate part of his understanding about 
human growth and development to help him comprehend why, 
for instance, Bill behaved the way he did; to think about what the 
professional ethics demand of him in his response to a member 
who asks for personal advice about difficulties at home; to be 
aware of his own need to prove his strength in some situation, and 
to consider whether the gratification of this need is compatible 
with the purposes of his work or not. This goes on through a 
discussion between the supervisor and the student, and by his 
being prompted constantly to think professionally, the quality of 
the student’s practice is influenced and he is helped to develop his 
professional approach to it. 

Putting it this way suggests that the student always learns the 
theory first and then applies it in his practice, but this would be an 
unnecessary restriction on the student’s learning, and is not the 
way in which most of the learning takes place. The process is more 
complex than this. The student learns because theoretical concepts 
he has already grasped are illustrated by his experience in the field, 
and the concepts help him to think about the experience; but at 
the same time he is experiencing other things not accounted for in 
the theory he has learned so far. He should be encouraged to 
describe these experiences and observations in his own words; 
then when he meets relevant theory he is able to grasp 3t and 


accept it more easily because it is a statement about something he 
already knows. 


The supervisor who is the working leader 
the student practices will often be able to help the student further 
by augmenting his information about the history and background 


of the organization and the members. He should not feel, however, 
r the student to copy when 


that he has to provide an ideal model fo 
he becomes a professional, either in himself or his work, for 
ideals of this kind are relative to circumstances, and professional 
training is not a matter of handing out prescriptions to be followed. 
Nor should the supervisor feel obliged to defend all that he does 

his own unit, for a student 


in his own work or all that goes on in 


in the unit in which 
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can learn from shortcomings and mistakes as well as iD woe. 
Moreover he has to come to terms with the fact that he ee jie 
be a perfect practitioner. To work with someone who ign ui 
ledges his own shortcomings, and whose self-respec ES 
undermined when his efforts to overcome them ene end 
will help the student set realistic expectations for himself. 7 ae 
case, therefore, the supervisor’s role is one which calls not a he 
professional competence, but humility, tolerance and in 
security. 

MUT of course, does not learn everything at once, M 
the supervisor needs to adjust the level of thinking that he ei 
of the student to the stage the student has reached. The e E 
order of learning will necessarily vary according to the plan oft "i 
course as a whole, but the learning is a matter of adding more i ; 
both width and depth to professional competence, The saient 
may begin by learning to observe professionally: i.e. to Mom i 
relationships, feelings expressed through behaviour, and the le . 
of individual and group competence, besides just the PoE Ea : 
and to observe these while he is himself involved in them pe y 
withdrawing himself to the sidelines in order to observe easily). 
When he has learned more in the theoretical part of the € 
about human growth and development, group processes or ince 
stresses, he can begin to sce in his practice illustrations of parts st 
his theoretical understanding and should be helped and en 


E " z ; ut 
couraged to use this understanding further in order to think abo 
how the leader, or the or 


can help the individ 
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Supervision of Trained Workers in their first Posts 

We expect a person who has had the benefit of initial training to 
become professionally competent and eventually able to remain 
so without supervision: but to think that working and learning 
about work can or should be divided sharply from each other is an 
obvious mistake. Anyone whose work is not already becoming 
moribund can and does go on learning, and can go on doing so in 
a conscious way. Any such person can therefore benefit from 
supervision, and a professional fresh from training most of all. 
A full-time youth leader in his first post is often very much alone 


compared with most beginners in other professions; in present 


circumstances he may have no one among his employers who 


understands the way in which he has been trained to think about 
his work; the other full-time workers in the Youth Service in his 
area may all be primarily administrators; there may be no other 
full-time leader near enough to make regular meetings possible; 
and it is still unusual for him to become a member of a staff of 
workers in one unit. Compared, for instance, with most newly 
trained teachers in this country, he is in an exposed and vulnerable 
position. The impact of a first professional job is therefore always 
heavy, and can sometimes be traumatic. The result of this can be 
that much of the benefit of initial training is quickly lost, and some 
of it never regained. Supervision through this early period of work 
could, besides continuing the welding of theory and practice 
already begun in field practice, give much needed support, and 
prevent the wastage of valuable effort put into initial training. To 


point out the need is easy; to supply the service to meet it, except 
in a few places, is at the time of writing not far short of impos- 


sible. But Youth Service planning can take account of this need 
and help the Service to grow SO that it has a built-in supply of 


supervision for its new entrants. 


Collateral Supervision 


This term means the supe 
another who has the same 


rvision of one trained professional by 
level of professional competence but 
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probably no more. This has been used by a few professionals in 
their first posts in the absence of any other supervision and although 
it is not suggested as an alternative to the more orthodox kind of 
supervision service, it can be a partial substitute, and some people 
have valued it very considerably because it has given them 
support which would not otherwise have been forthcoming in the 
early days of their first full-time appointments. Not only has this 
supervision been collateral, but mutual. That is to say that pairs of 
workers in their first full-time appointments, already used to 
working together as students, and living geographically close 
enough together to mect regularly, have arranged and carried 
through a programme in which first one plays the role of super- 


visor to the other, and then at the next session the roles are 
reversed. 


eme are put very tentatively here 
to base conclusions is very slight. 


Towle would not approve of the 
the supervisor needs to be ahead of 


sometimes without their tutor present. They 
ing observations and comments that 


implied criticism in a constructive way, and in accepting these as 
helpful to their practice without feeling rejected as people. 

It seems important that such schemes should only be embarked 
upon in the absence of any more normal supervision service, then 
only by people who, recognizing its implications, are both sure 
they want to do it together. Another safeguard is to have it under- 
stood from the start that i£ either partner wishes the sessions to be 
discontinued, they will be discontinued as soon as he says so. 


1 WALTER FRIEDLANDER. Concepts and Methods of Social Work, Prentice 


2 Sane TOWLE The Learner in Education for the Professions, 
University of Chicago Press, 1954- 
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Chapter 9 


Recording 


Recording is both a tool of learning during training, and a 
working tool. Records may be written by a youth worker for his 
own working purposes, by a student as a basis for his supervision 
sessions, or by either of these for subsequent editing for use in 
classroom teaching. In each case the records will take a different 
form, and to confuse one form with another, or attempt to use 
any form for a purpose other than that for which it was written is 
likely to produce difficulties. It will therefore be important 


throughout this chapter to be clear about which kinds of records 
are under consideration, 


There is another distinction that has to be made from the start. 


A youth leader will normally need to keep a number of different 
kinds of records and make various kinds of reports. For instance, 
the authority that employs him or makes a grant to his employing 
organization may require certain prescribed information at regular 
intervals; records of the use of equipment may be necessary; 
Iegisters are usualy required for classes taken by instructors 
supplied by the education authority; the management committee 


will require reports on the work from time to time; and so on. The 
youth leader may 


» roles which he must be able to fulfil 
€se are not the roles we are primarily concerne 
with here, and none of these records constitutes the kind of record- 
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ing under present consideration, although there are often connec- 
tions between these and the others. The records we are concerned 
with in this chapter are for use by the youth leader and, if he has 
one, his supervisor, exclusively. Their purpose is to help him to 
discipline his own work with young people, and to maintain and 
improve on the level of competence which his training has given 


him. 


Quite often a competent youth leader, in the course of talking 


to, making plans with, advising and suggesting things to young 
people, will immediately know which kind of response from him 
will most help these young people's social development, what is 
happening in terms of group processes, what ethical behaviour 
requires of him, how to interpret the behaviour that is going on, 
and what sort of behaviour on his part is most likely to help the 
young people to learn. But no youth leader can expect always to 
know these things consciously at once, nor can he be sure that 
what comes naturally’ will always be what, as a competent youth 
leader, he should do. He cannot usually stop to consider any of this 
while he is actually working with the young people, but if he 
writes his records he can reflect in a disciplined and critical way on 
what has gone on and what he has done and thereby influence the 
quality of his future work. By using his records in this way ‘what 
comes naturally’ changes, and becomes more like what, as a com- 


petent youth worker, he should do. 


Recording for Training Purposes 
The precise sequence of a student’s learning will depend on the 
circumstances of his training course, but field practice is vital to 
some of the learning. It is in field practice periods that the student 
makes his records, and during the same periods and after them he 


can learn by using them again- ; 
Early in his training a student needs to develop his powers of 
observation. He has to become aware not only of the programme 
faction and dissatisfaction 


that is going on but of the signs of satis 
of relationships that exist, of 


derived from the programme, 
changes that take place in these, ofindividual and group behaviour 
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as expressions of feelings, as signs of levels of development, and as 
pointers to needs. He needs also to become aware of his own 
feelings about his field practice experience. In the early stages he 
will not be able to understand the full significance of all these 
things, but he can become aware of their existence. He has to 
develop the kind of awareness that works while he is involved in 
the ordinary tasks of running the club, the coffee bar or whatever 
situation he works in. Observation may be much easier for some- 
one who sits on the side-lines but a youth leader on his job has few 
opportunities for being a passive spectator. The only way of being 
sure about what one has thought, or to test its validity and clarity, 
is to put the thoughts into symbols of some kind, and words are 
the only symbols available to most of us. For this reason the 
student needs to put his observations into words; and because he 
needs to reflect on the thoughts, he needs to write the words on 
paper in order to capture the thoughts. 

Simply writing the records, in the working situation, is of some 
value since it helps to crystallize thoughts and feelings, but much 
greater value is derived from subsequent reflections upon them. 
A student should therefore begin to form the habit of not only 
writing his records but reflecting on them as well in the early part 
of his training. His supervisor or tutor, by going through the 
records with the student, is able to estimate how the student’s 
powers of observation are developing and what stage his awareness 
has reached, and will help him move forward. For instance, it is 
not unusual for a student in the early stages of training to write in 
his records at some point something like ‘nothing happened for 
the next half hour’, In fact, wherever there are people this cannot 
be true. It may be that the student was getting tired and had 
ceased to observe actively at that point; it may be that nothing 
which the student was looking for happened and he failed to 
observe anything else; it may be that he thinks only of the physi- 
cally active and the dramatic as significant ‘happenings’, and is not 
yet sufficiently aware of the importance for young people of the 
provision of a relaxed atmosphere in which congenial social inter- 
course of an informal kind is encouraged. The supervisor can help 
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the student open his mind to all the possibilities of why he had 
thought that nothing happened when something must have done, 
so that the student's awareness becomes more acute and at the 
same time he begins to come to terms with the subjectiveness of 
his own perception. The supervisor, in the same way, can help the 
student become more aware of the difference between observed 
fact and his interpretation of it. He can never record ‘pure objec- 
tive fact’ because perception is always subjective, but he can learn 
to know the difference between what he saw and what he easily 
assumes to be the significance of what he saw; e.g. the difference 
between recording ‘X and Y arrived together as usual, but X was 
fed up with Y and left him’ and ‘X and Y arrived together as 
usual, but X appeared disgruntled and went off on his own’, when 
he has only his general knowledge of X and Y and his own hunch 
about them, rather than any direct evidence on which to make the 
former statement. His knowledge may have led him to a correct 
interpretation, and his hunch may be a good one, but he nceds to 
recognize that it was a hunch so that he can find out by experience 
how far his hunches are usually to be trusted. — : 

Most membership units within the youth service are too big and 
too complex to be recorded in entirety by a student near the 
beginning of his training. If he is working with only a section of 
the membership and is physically separated from the rest (e.g. ifhe 
is assigned to work with a particular activity group) he will have 


to confine his recording to this group- If this is not the case, and 
he is ‘at large’ among the whole membership, he will need to 
n of time. At some stage 


begin by recording only a limited spa 
ous Mis Pb will certainly benefit from being allowed to 
devote most of his attention to one small group, and to record this 
in detail, because from this he will get a sharper picture of the 
interplay of relationships than he will from iere over. i 
wider field. But a youth leader in a typical membership unit wi 
have to think and work in this wider field, and there is therefore 
value in a student beginning this way. He needs to get e to 
picking up the clues to what is happening in parts of the bu ding 
which he cannot see while he is involved in whatever is going on 
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where he is. The flow of traffic, the looks and voices, the en- 
thusiasm or reluctance of the people who come and go can all tell 
a great deal, and the clues are worth recording. 

For training purposes, narrative style recording seems to be the 
most convenient and useful. To avoid the record becoming the 
student's personal diary it is better written in the third person. As 
students get used to the writing, and as the range of their observa- 
tion increases, they may begin to write at considerable length. It is 
therefore all the more important that they should learn at an early 
stage to write concisely, and to include only what is relevant; 
e.g. if "X parked his bike, walked up the steps, came through the 
open door and hung up his coat’ is no more significant than 'X 
came in' the latter is preferable, and if there is nothing clse in the 
record that makes the former statement more significant it can be 
assumed not to be so. i 

Records are, of course, confidential material, and as soon as 
students begin to write records they need to begin to practise 
looking after them and using them appropriately. The student's 
first experience of field practice may be the first occasion in a 
working situation, on which he is given information by members, 
on the explicit or tacit understanding that it will be treated as 
personal. He will also gather generally known information about 
individual young people, such as where they work and where 
they went to school. In a working situation he will need to record 
this information as it may be useful to him in his role of personal 
counsellor, but he will need to keep it separately from the rest of 
his record. The student on field practice may not be ready to play 
the role of personal counsellor, and in any case if his placement is a 
short-term one he may need to be advised to avoid taking on 
responsibilities of this kind because he will not have time to dis- 
charge them properly. He should, nevertheless, practice handling 
confidential information properly and keeping information 
relating to individuals. He needs to keep it separately from his 
narrative recording, which may however contain a reference to it; 
e.g. the narrative may include John took me aside in the coffee 
bar and asked me what I thought about the possibility of his 
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changing his job. He told me a lot about his family.' On a separate 
personal record about John the following might appear: 


(Date)  Father—died in 1963 after accident at work 
Mother—office cleaner 
John—aged 163 yr. (born . . .) Apprentice toolmaker 
Brother—aged 11 yr. Going to Grammar School this 
Sept. 
Sister—aged 9 yr. 
Council Flat 
John attends day-release one day a week at Tech. College. 
Explains that he would like to earn more than he does now—his 
father earned ‘good money’ and his mother struggles hard to 
maintain the standards the family was used to. He could get 
another job with much higher wages if he dropped his appren- 
ticeship. Is needing support in making his decision. 


If the student understands the meaning of ‘respect for his 
members as people’ and ‘confidentiality’, he will know that how- 
ry this kind of personal 


ever exciting, appealing, or amusing a sto: 

information may make, it must not become an item of general 
currency or a topic for regaling his friends. Correspondingly he 
must ensure that his written records are not allowed to be the 
cause of gossip, either about individuals or the organization in 


which he is placed. This is mainly a matter of forming careful 
habits from the’start, of not leaving the records available to anyone 
in the club office, or to his landlady's family at his lodgings, or to 


the general public by leaving them on the bus, or any other such 


carelessness. " 3 , 
As the student progresses in his training his recording should 
show more skill in conveying its meaning concisely and in sifting 
t. The biggest change, however, 


the relevant from the irrelevan. 
should come on the one hand in the way and the extent to which 


the student is able to use his records after he has written them 
(ie. the way in which he becomes increasingly able to apply 
theoretical knowledge and understanding to enlighten his inter- 
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pretation of what he has recorded), and on the other hand in the 
way in which the records themselves show an increase in the 
student's skill in relating himself to individuals and groups 
helpfully. 

Narrative recording can become both lengthy and unwieldy as 
students progress, because the writing of the record and the 
reflection on it and interpretation of it tend to become fused into 
one process as students become more independent of their super- 
visors. Unwieldiness can be kept in check if the record of observa- 
tion is written on one side of the page and notes of interpretation 
on the opposite page. Students on field practice are not in the 
position of having to make decisions about action to be taken 
except in small and immediate matters, but as their training 
progresses they should be encouraged (if encouragement is 
necessary) to project themselves into the youth leader’s position 
and suggest what lines of action they would consider as a result of 
their interpretations. The following page has set out on it an 
example of this way of working. 


For people working with small groups meeting perhaps once or 


twice a week, narrative recording is probably a useful and ex- 
pedient working tool, but fo: 


i r the youth worker in a situation 
typical of the present day Youth Service it is too lengthy and time- 
consuming, because there is a great deal to record at very frequent 
intervals. Some kind of tecording of his work with his member- 
ship is necessary, because, apart from the need to capture his 
observations in order to engage in disciplined reflection, there is 
the need to be able to compare the general state of the group asa 
whole, and of individuals in it, over fairly long periods of time. 
He needs to be able to answer such questions as ‘Is this sub-group 
better able to tolerate and respond to the demands for participa- 


tion which the rest of the membership makes upon it?’ ‘Is this 


individual better able to strike up relationship with some of those 


she would like to know?’ ‘Is the membership as a whole better 
able to make co-operative plans? ‘Are more of them holding 
their own limits instead of having to be always disciplined by 


others?” ‘Are the standards being generated by the membership 
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more acceptable or less so to society at large?’ ‘Is this youth group 
relating more positively or less so to the community of which it is 
part?’ ‘Is that individual less disruptive towards others now that he 
has found something he can do reasonably well that gains him 
some attention and approval from others?’ In fact, ‘Is the social 
development of these members progressing, regressing or stand- 
ing still? A comparison of the records of six months back with 
those of the present time should give the youth worker enough 
information to produce for himself a reasonable answer, whercas 
there is plenty of evidence to show that his memory on its own 
would be unreliable. 

We need, therefore, for the working situation a method of 
recording which takes less time than narrative recording, but 
which will still serve to capture observation for the purpose of 
reflection and interpretation. No certainly successful method can 
be offered here, but empirical evidence suggests that, for those 
who have mastered the business of observing and interpreting, it 
is possible to make a short-cut without losing the benefits. It 
requires the worker to develop a further skill in the use of written 
words so that he can write a few lines and possibly a few significant 
odd words which will serve to recall to his mind what would have 
occupied perhaps a whole page in narrative form. 

Most youth workers who use this method write these short 
notes immediately after the club or other unit closes—generally 
late in the evening. They work on these notes the following 
morning, and for each short note there has to be a process of mental 
recall, which would be verbalized to the supervisor if there were 
one, followed by interpretation (the application of knowledge and 
understanding to the observation), and then by decisions about 
lines of action. An example is given on the next page. 

If students are to go out from initial training equipped with 


this working tool for recording, they need to change over to the 
shortened form while they still have time to master its proper use 
before the end of their course. It may be asked why they cannot be 
taught to use the shortened form of recording from the start O 

their training. The reason why this is not recommended is that 
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most students need to spend a considerable time developing their 
powers of observation before they can proceed further, and 
narrative recording is an important aid to this development. To 
begin with there is often a tendency for students to write some- 
thing whose nature is more like the minutes of a meeting or a 
personal diary than a youth leader’s record. When the supervisor 
wonders aloud what else happened, the tendency is for the 
student to say that nothing much did really (and to think this), and 
then to go on to mention a number of things which he does not 
see as significant but which are just the kind of things that matter. 
As he begins to get these things into his record he begins to see 
their importance, and the more fully he records them the more 
clearly he sees their significance. The danger is that if a short-cut 
in writing is taken too soon, the thinking is cut short too. r 

At regular intervals a youth worker needs to summarize his 
records for the recent period. Monthly summaries seem appro- 
priate in many cases, but the exact interval may vary with circum- 
stances. The youth worker will probably find the interpretation 
section of his regular records most helpful for this, and the 
summary serves as a statement of where the work stands at that 
time. This helps the worker to distinguish long-term movement 
from short-term irregularities and ensures that from time to time 
he checks the direction of that movement. 

Many different ways of recording have been suggested and tried 
at various times. Some have involved the use of forms with ready- 
printed headings; some have involved helpers writing their ow? 
contributions. The patterns and conditions within the Youth 
Service are, however, so varied that predetermining the mechanics 
of the job of recording seems not to be very productive. The 
important thing is for every youth worker to use a disciplined and 
consistent method which suits his own circumstances, which helps 
him serve the purposes for which his job exists and to use to that 
end the knowledge and understanding he has acquired. 
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Part 3 Chapter 10 


Building a Professional Service 


The words ‘profession’ and ‘professional’ have already been used 
in this text in relation to full-time youth workers, but to claim that 
youth work is a profession would be rash and difficult to justify. 
Youth work is not a profession in the classic sense of that term,* 
though it may be on the way to becoming a profession or to 
becoming an occupation which is part of a wider profession. At 
the same time, full-time youth workers have as good a claim, and 
sometimes a better one, to the designation ‘professional’ as some 
people who already appear to assume this status.” In so far as youth 
work is building a body of specialized knowledge which its 
practitioners need, in so far as it is requiring those who join its 
ranks to show evidence of adequate training, in so far as it is 
formulating a code of discipline to which its practitioners are 
expected to adhere, and in so far as it is becoming organized in a 
way that helps it to control the standards of its practice, it is 
moving in the direction of becoming a profession. To some 
extent it is doing each of these things. How far it has gone and 


how far it will go are as yet uncertain. 
There are some characteristics of youth work which require its 


to have abilities and qualities of the kind that are 
d with professional workers. The youth worker 
ding to his own judgment and 


ple, accor 
tions or in simple response to direct 


the responsibility which goes with 
gulate himself in the exercise of his 
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practitioners 
usually associate 
works directly with peo 
not according to set prescrip 
demand, and he has to carry 
this; he has in most cases to re 


K 


work—to arrange his own hours, his own time off, his own 
routine, without the constant oversight of a superior; and he € 
in most cases to evaluate his own work without the assurance o 

knowing that someone else will watch it, and pronounce it a 
factory or return it if it is not up to the required standard. T: e 
may seem like minor matters that one takes for granted, and 7 
many they will be seen as nothing but advantages. They are the 
sort of conditions which many professional people aspire to and 
expect. Most professional people enjoy these conditions after 
having progressed through higher education, a period of profes- 
sional training and, in many cases, experience of professional life 
either in partnership with a senior member of the profession or 
within an institution which presents them with a ready-made 
routine into which they must fit, and probably with immediate 
professional superiors. Typically, at the time of writing, the youth 
worker has left full-time education at or before the age of cighteen 
years and has worked as a clerk, a tradesman, a junior executive or 
an operative for several years. During these years he becomes 
adjusted to working for fixed hours that are dictated to him, to 
making few, if any, decisions about what he does at work, though 
he may be exercising considerable skill and judgment in doing it. 
After perhaps ten years ofthis, he decides to make a full-time career 
of youth work. In the great majority of cases he has already 
become involved with the work in his spare time, and he is not 
therefore unaware of the nature of the Work. In the course of one 
year's training, he becomes more aware of it but, although he has 
to make a new adjustment to a different kind of living during 
training, his way of life is again largely ordered. for him by the 
fact of his becoming a member of a training community, and by 
his having to conform to a time-table not made by himself, for at 
any rate a part of his time. In spite of periods of field work when 
he may live away from college and work alongside an established 
full-time youth worker, the student, while he is still a student, can 
never experience fully what his future life will feel like. Nor, in 
most cases, has he usually had in his own home background any 
example of this kind of working life. After only one year's train- 
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page e ue er pe of major adjustments all 
D : ing of full and permanent 
responsibility for a unit of work, taking up residence and work in 
a strange place, having to work in the main alone without any 
immediate close colleagues, and having to accustom himself to a 
new kind of working life which, compared with his former work- 
ing experience, may well seem ill-defined and lacking certainties 
and fixed points until he has made these for himself. 

The whole of this is not true in every case; there are some newly- 
trained workers who find assistants’ posts to begin with, and there 
are a few who, perhaps because they have run their own businesses, 
are used to having to make their own working arrangements; but 
for many this description is no exaggeration, and that a large pro- 
portion of them make all the adjustments successfully in a relatively 
short time says much for their personal strength. But this is no 
good reason for being content with the situation. Ifa longer period 
of training, the provision of more assistants’ posts, the provision o: 
supervision or anything else might ease the hardships to which 
new entrants to the Service are at present subjected, or improve 
the quality of their work (and the two are likely to coincide), these 
possibilities should be explored. Not that the Youth Service can, 
merely by taking thought, add such cubits to its stature, but it 
could over a period of time develop the kind of structure that has 
some of these provisions t, if it is prepared to plan its 
growth more deliberately an If less at the mercy of 


historical accident. 

There are a number of questions facing the Youth Service at 
present, and two among them will be examined a little further 
here. One is the question of the structure of the Service and the 

h we believe the Service 


other is the question of the way in whic 
cted with each 


should function. The questions are not unconne: ith 
i c function and training of 


other and both have implications for th traini 
full-time workers. Both questions ill be treated mainly in the 
context of that part of the Service in which full-time workers are 

most usually employed, and the second question 35 taken first. 
Most of what has been said in this volume arises from the 
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built into i 
d thus leave itse. 


opinion that full-time youth workers should have understanding 
and skill which is more akin to that of people we think ofas profes- 
sionals than that of people we think of as tradesmen, craftsmen or 
executives. (Though it is not being argued that these are mutually 
exclusive.) This opinion is associated with another opinion—that 
the Youth Service needs people of this sort in order to achieve its 
purposes. Yet it would be shutting one’s eyes to a good deal of 
evidence to assume that these Opinions are generally shared 
throughout the Youth Service. There seem to be two poles at 
present. At one pole, the work of the unit springs from the 
workers’ knowing, understanding and caring about the members 
as people, and in which the programme, the activities, the internal 
management of the membership group, the usc of resources and 
the general atmosphere all grow from this and are part of it. Here 
the kind of skill with which this book has been concerned is 
recognized as necessary and is used. At the other pole, there are 
units in which it appears that the Service sees itself mainly as the 
provider of facilities which 


wish. Membership ofthe unit confers the right to use the facilities. 


into play here. In one 
facilities of high quality 


of young people, there was one room in whi 
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them to commit themselves to one or another of the more for- 
mally organized groups. But the reservoir did not empty. The 
reasons are not difficult to guess; and the opportunity to make and 
use relationships with these young people was not being used.? 
The provision of facilities—for vocational and non-vocational 
education, crafts, arts, sports and recreation—is in itself good, but 
should the Youth Service see this provision and the young 


fit as the achievement of its purposes? If the Youth 


people's use o 
lop their potentialities 


Service exists to help young people to deve 
and particularly their social competence, and to help them to 
become effective members of the community, the provision and 
use of facilities are proper to the Youth Service in so far as they are 
means to those ends, and certainly facilities for a variety of 
activities will be necessary, and often the way in which they are 
approached and used is as important as what they are. There is, 
however, no reason to believe that the sheer use of facilities for any 
particular kind of activity will be a means to these ends for any and 
every young person at any time, or that the kind of activity that 
takes the form of an organized class is more often such a means 
than spontaneous social intercourse, Or that an activity maintained 
for ten or twelve weeks is a better means than an interest held for 
only a short time. Yet assumptions of this kind appear to be held 
in some parts of the Youth Service. The appearance may be mis- 
leading, however, and what goes on in these parts of the Service 


may be more the result of pressures exerted upon it than of 
deliberately thought out policy or conscious conviction. The 
Youth Service knows that it is concerned with more than just the 
provision and use of facilities, but it still needs to clarify this 
question, answer it, and act on the implications of the answer. If 
in some places the local administration of the Service emphasizes 
the use of particular kinds of facilities by making it easy and 
encouraging youth workers to do this, and by making if difficult 
forthem to do anything e 


Ise, no one should be surprised if ends and 
means become confused, or that those 


who understand their ends 

clearly and care about them do not want to work in those places. 
The American visitor who came to the conclusion that Britain 
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had no Youth Service, only a collection of separate D. 
services, was perhaps technically mistaken, but since he could on i 
form an opinion from what he could see, his reasoning was ah 
altogether illogical. With some partly justified pride we m 7 
explain, in such circumstances, that we have great variety T 

the Service and that, although a measure of local autonomy and a 
varying pattern of voluntary and statutory partnership make it 
difficult for anyone to comprehend the whole of the Service, we 
think that it is good to have it this way. If our visitor should then 
have suspected that we were making a virtue out of necessity; 
again he might not have been entirely wrong. Even so, it is true 
that this wide variety is generally held to be advantageous. The 
advantages that come to mind most easily are that local autonomy 
makes the meeting of local conditions easier, that new ideas can 
more easily emerge where no demand for uniformity has to be 
met, and that a greater variety of needs are likely to be served by a 


variety of provision. Certainly there is no justification in unifor- 
mity for its own sake—and 


likelihood of achieving it. 
fully to see that we are re 
administrative areas in 
and strong and the local authori 


» the encouragement of korr 
Sarily resulted in a variety e 
€ young people who are in 
ble in their own areas. ; 
disadvantages our particular 
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brand of variety and the associated dependence on local and. 
sectional initiatives may produce for us. (By ‘sectional initiatives’ 
it is intended to indicate here the initiatives of separate voluntary 
organizations and movements, and professional associations, who 
may rightly think in terms of their own particular organizations 
rather than in terms of the Youth Service as a whole, and who in 
any case cannot speak for each other.) This situation makes it 
difficult for the Service ever to deliberate as a whole or speak with 
one voice even about the fundamentals that concern all sections; it 
makes a complicated operation of co-ordinated planning which 
could conserve and make optimum use of resources; it makes it 
difficult for knowledge which exists in one part of the Service to 
be easily available in another where it is needed. These difficulties 
in turn probably tend to perpetuate the uneasiness that still exists 
in places in the partnership between the various sections. The 
boundaries between the sections could not simply be rubbed out 
by some magic formula or administrative decree, even ifthat were 
desired, for the sections are not derived from the whole Service, 
the Service is derived from the sections. Each section has its own 
identity and history, and the amount and degree of personal in- 
vestment in particular sections is considerable. Much of this could 
not immediately be transferred to the Service as a whole. But the 
structure, into which all the sections have been brought, might be 
adjusted so as to provide more opportunities than it does at 
king relationships to be formed 


present for close purposeful wor! 
across sectional boundaries, especially at the higher levels of the 


structure. From these relationships there might arise greater 
feelings of identity of purpose, mutual respect and support to 

replace those of uncomfortable comparison and competition. 
Basically, the structure of the Youth Service as a whole has 
changed very little since 1939. Consequently, it is not as well 
adapted to the present needs of the Service as it might be. New 
needs that are perceived as temporary and non-recurring may 
reasonably be met by emergency piece-meal measures, but those 
which appear to be permanent or recurrent are better met by the 
kind of provision that is built into the structure of the Service. 
ISI 


Sometimes a simple addition or extension of the structure is 
appropriate, but it is often worth considering whether or not a 
structural re-arrangement would accommodate the new provision 
better. The training of part-time youth workers seems to be a case 
in point. (‘Spare-time’ workers might be a more explanatory 
name to give them, since almost all of them have other full-time 
employment outside the Youth Service.) The need for effective 
part-time workers in the Service is seen as permanent. ‘Effective 
is interpreted by the Service as meaning trained, and ‘trained? is 
usually interpreted as meaning having completed successfully some 
organized form of study and practice arranged by, or recognized 
by, the local authority. The content and method of this training 
varies a good deal at present from place to place, but it usually 
entails attendance at lectures and discussions, reading, sometimes 
written work, and quite often practical work in a urit other than 
the one in which the trainee has already begun to work. Quite 
often the whole course is spread over a period of a year or more 
and the intensity varies. Full-time youth workers, Youth Officers 
and Organizers and lecturers from local educational establish- 
ments may all help to staff these courses, The training provided 
for them usually makes very considerable demands of time and 
effort on the part-time workers, and the tenacity of many of them 
has been remarkable. When part-time workers are put in positions 
which are parallel to those of full-time workers, that is in charge of 
units of work, they need the same amount and kind of training as 
full-time workers need. The fact that they do less of the work 
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training of the kind usually offered to them now. This could be 
done if we could ensure that every part-time worker in charge of 
a unit was appointed to work under a competent supervisor. The 
supervisors would need to be people who have had full-timeinitial 
training and some experience, and who have learned to supervise. 

As the number of trained field-level workers increases, it is 
likely that the positions of Area Youth Officer and Youth Organ- 
izer will also increasingly be filled by trained workers, since they 
will tend to be recruited from among the field-level workers. If 
be given to the documentation and analysis of 
h work, it should be possible to 
of people to be effective 
be added to their initial 


some priority could 
the function of supervision in yout 
train a good many of both these groups 
supervisors. This training could either 
training or, as seems at present more likely, be offered to them in 
the form of specific training in supervision at a later stage in their 
careers. Full-time workers with their own units will not all be able 
to offer supervision to part-time workers in charge of other units, 
because they may have large units of their own to manage, have 
considerable supervision duties to fulfil with their own helpers, and 
possibly with students in full-time training, but some of them 
would be able to offer this service to one or even two or three part- 
timers in charge of other units, In a few places this sort of thing is 
already being done, whether the full-time worker concerned es 
had any specific training in supervision Or not! Area ete h 
Officers and Organizers are strategically well placed to perform 
this supervisory function, and in many cases are already doing 
much of this kind of work, which suggests that this thesis does not 
call for a radical change in their function, but fora fresh E 
o£ it which makes supervision more explicitly a main UY 
Supervision is a training process and, while it is not T 5 a 

there would be value in bringing part-time workers together n 
time to time to make explicit what they are learning, in an alter- 

i atize it, the central core of 
native way, and to help them system ; 


isi i ork. 
their training would be supervision of them on their own Wi : 
e direct support for their wor 


This would also offer them mor! ken d 
than most existing courses can offer them. Morcover, sup 
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vision would be ongoing support, available for as long as it is 
needed. Part-time workers would not be required to complete 
their training and then proceed with their work on their own. 
Some of them would, after varying periods of time, emerge able 
to function adequately without further supervision if they stayed 
in the Service for some time. Some might never emerge, but 
would be able to do adequate work because they would have 
available to them regular advice from a skilled person. 

The Service cannot, of course, be re-structured in this or any 
other way overnight, but if this were seen to be a better method of 
sustaining part-time workers in charge of units in the Service 
than the methods at present used, provided that all the relevant 
parts could move together, the Service could control its develop- 
ment in such a way that in time it did achieve this structure. 

Structural strains are inevitable while the Service is struggling 
to grow and change to the extent that it has been doing in recent 
years, and unless we are prepared to adapt the structure there will 
inevitably be cracks and collapses in the Service it has to support. 
Both the structure and the functions of various parts of it have at 
present to be regarded as subject to change. Hitherto local 
authority Youth Officers and their staff, and the staffs of some 
voluntary local associations, were admin 
at field level was largely staffed by volun 
Now they are adminis 
number of people are employed as full-time and part-time 


ch there are an increased 


istering a Service which 
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assumption that new recruits to the administrative levels of the 
Service will increasingly be drawn from among field level 
workers may be a realistic one, and it may well be an advantage 
to have more people there with such experience, butinitial training 
at present takes little account of the particular skills needed. When 
the further re-appraisal has taken place, it will be well to consider 
training in relation to the abilities that are seen to be required. 
While it would be a mistake not to ensure that at all levels 
there can be entry to the Service of people with relevant ability 
from other spheres of work, if the Service is to become stable it 
needs to generate within itself, in fair measure, most of the 
different kinds of workers it is going to need—field workers, 
administrators, organizers, researchers and teaching 
ds to have a reason- 
s not 
and, 


supervisors, 
staff for its training establishments, and it nee 
able idea of where it can expect to find those whom it doe: 
itself rear, Otherwise it will live from one crisis to the next 
if it survives, in habitually having to take crisis action will risk 
dissipating much of its skill and knowledge. 

The Youth Service has been revived. It has new vitality and a 
hold on life. It cannot be content only to tread its old paths more 
surely, for it still has much new territory to chart. To continue the 
old or embark on the new with anything less than all the know- 
ledge, understanding and skill that it can bring to bear on its task 
would be morally indefensible. The old tin huts and dingy 
borrowed halls are on the way out, and some new premises, 
furnishings and equipment worthy ofa modern generation have at 


last arisen. The personal qualities and the professional skill and integ- 
rity of those who work in the Service matter even more than these. 


ARR-SAUNDERS The Professions, Cass, 1964. 
2 See R. LEWIS and A. MAUDE Professional People, Phoenix House, 1952. 
3 Some readers may find the application of the contents of Chapters 4, 5, 


d 7 to this example to be a useful exercise. k 
4 The fall time eke: in such a position is generally called a Leader-Organizer. 
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